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INTELLIGENCE — A POST-PROGRESSIVE 
ANALYSIS 
By Robert B. Nordberg* 


SEVERAL ISSUES OF THIS JOURNAL could be filled by a bibliography 
of studies on intelligence done in this century. A more prudent 
writer than the present one might, therefore, confine himself to 
aspects of the subject narrow enough to fit into whatever obscure 
corners remain. Nevertheless, at a rather crucial time in American 
education, we are setting out to ask and answer: What is human 
intelligence and how does it work? We shall be limited chiefly to 
the standpoint of educational psychology. 

Why does it matter? In education alone, it matters almost 
supremely. One view of intelligence implies that schools should 
help the learner fulfill his rational nature; another view implies 
they should provide him with vast quantities of specifics. One view 
leads to the search for systematic generalizations where they are 
possible; the other would, for example, teach the pupil every mathe- 
matical combination he will ever use. As for method, one theory of 
intelligence is conducive to the memorize-and-repeat pattern; an- 
other leads to understand-and-apply. The problem of who should 
teach is at stake. Do gifted students need gifted teachers? Is it 
(as some say) dangerous and unhealthy for teachers to be brilliant? 
The writer has filled out many recommendation-forms for prospec- 
tive teachers on which one is asked almost everything about the 
applicant except “How bright is he?” or “What does he know?” 

One does not live very long without realizing that attitudes 
towards intellect and its operation are a function of the total per- 
sonality, not simply of what one happens to know about the matter. 
Nor need one be especially perceptive to notice that phrases such 
as “academic standards” or “intellectual exercise” mean many things 
to many people. The quarrel over the respective claims of specu- 
lative and empirical knowledge goes back to Heraclitus and Par- 
menides, if not to that primeval Garden. On the philosophical front, 
varieties of empiricism have assaulted the intellect’s claims in modern 
times. Positivists have denied the validity of any criterion of proof 
or meaning save empirical verification. Pragmatists have insisted 


* Robert B. Nordberg, Ed.D., is a member of the staff of the Department 
of Education at The Catholic University of America. 
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that meaning can be found only in consequences, the meanings of 
which lie only in further consequences—so that the definitive signifi- 
cance of anything is, like the Holy Grail, always just beyond the 
next turn or hill. 

Nobody disputes that pragmatism, for a long time, almost took 
over American education. It has become fashionable to say, though, 
that Professor John Dewey was misunderstood and “not to blame” 
for some excesses of “progressive education.” This is probably true 
insofar as no one man is responsible for the temper of the times. One 
can also agree, that most classroom teachers in the “progressive” 
tradition were probably neither aware of nor interested in the subtler 
theoretical twists and turns of Pierce, James, and Dewey. This is but 
to say that they faithfully carried out the pragmatic maxim: Dis- 
regard speculation. The writer disagrees with those who say that 
the teachers most faithful to “progressive” or “life-adjustment” 
tenets were not carrying out Dewey’s basic philosophy. They were 
carrying it out splendidly, if only because so many teachers seem 
to be (strangely enough) a bit anti-intellectual at heart. 

Psychology has been in the battle too. One might think that a 
science would not find itself split over an ancient quarrel. Here we 
see again how metaphysics is always coming through the back 
door if barred at the front. Edward L. Thorndike, who influenced 
educational psychology more than anybody else, started with mate- 
rialist-atomist premises and ended with materialist-atomist conclu- 
sions. To him, intelligence was not a single thing, but the sum of a 
multitude of specific mental associations. This view fits well with 
his connectionist theory of learning.’ Like most atomists, Thorndike 
gradually moved away from this extreme position, but he died with- 
out fundamentally repudiating it. Thurstone’s multiple-factor con- 
cept modified Thorndike, but is subject to misinterpretation.? Some 
writers cite the identification of these various factors to deny that 
there is any G or general factor. This conclusion is both untrue and 
a non-sequitur. Finally, one might cite “the flight from transfer,” 
the excessive fear of generalizing, that has marked so much of con- 
temporary thought and education. In short, much of the modern 
world has tried to bury intelligence. But it is hard to bury the living! 


1Edward L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology (New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University Press, 1903). 

2L. L. Thurstone, Primary Mental Abilities (“Psychometric Monograph,” 
No. 1; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938). 
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WHAT Is IT? 


One can say what something “is” in the sense of defining a word 
or of defining a thing. We are here doing the latter. Intelligence is 
a generalized capacity to abstract and symbolize. We shall first cite 
empirical proofs of this definition, then a few philosophical ones. 

Empirical proof that intelligence is general._—First, factor analysis 
of intelligence tests has clearly established a G-factor, rather clearly 
equivalent to general intelligence. This was established first by 
Spearman as displayed to a large degree in some functions and a 
lesser degree in others, and described by him as a combination of 
“noegenesis and abstraction.”* Moore later showed a “super-G” 
based upon extracting a common factor from the G-factors of 
smaller groups.* Second, IQ typically correlates with various school 
subjects to approximately the degree that they require forming and 
expressing ideas. Science Research Associates did a factorial analysis 
of scores on tests in their SRA Achievement Series. Factor 1 involves 
something they stated to be involved in all the tests. “These skills, 
which are common to all cognitive-type tasks, are categorically 
labeled General Achievement and are assumed to be almost the same 
as skills that are measured by the general factor in intelligence 
tests.”° This factor had its highest loadings on tests such as compre- 
hension and vocabulary, its lowest on tests of auditory and visual 
discrimination. This pattern fits well with studies by Monaghan® 
and McManama’ which show the G-factor expressed most directly 
in items involving analogies, definitions, fable-interpretation, or other 
highly verbalized skills. 

Of course, intelligence cannot be “general” except in the sense that 
pertains to its nature. We cannot logically deny its generality because 


3Charles Spearman and L. Wynn Jones, Human Ability; a Continuation 
of the Abilities of Man (London: Macmillan Co., 1950), p. 69. 

4T. V. Moore, Multiple Correlation and the Correlation Between General 
Factors (“Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry,” III, No, 2; Washington: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1933). 

5Louis P. Thorpe and others, SRA Achievement Series—Technical Sup- 
plement (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1957), p. 24. 

6Edward A. Monaghan, Major Factors in Cognition (“Studies in Psy- 
chology and Psychiatry,” III, No. 5; Washington: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1935), p. 36. 

7Sr. Maurice McManama, A Genetic Study of the Cognitive General 
Factor in Intelligence (“Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry,’ IV, No. 2; 
Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1936), p. 26. 
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it does not extend to things quite other than itself. Yet, this has 
been a common line of criticism, as in the following: 


Most intelligence tests were primarily measures of verbal 
ability and, to a lesser extent, of the ability to handle 
numerical and other abstract and symbolical relations. 
Gradually psychologists came to realize that the term “in- 
telligence” was a misnomer, since only certain aspects of 
intelligence were measured by such tests. To fill some of 
the major gaps left by intelligence tests, psychometrists 
began to develop tests of so-called special aptitudes, such 
as mechanical, clerical, artistic, and musical aptitude.® 


Such things as musical and artistic aptitude are not intelligence, 
although they have some degree of correlation with it. To criticize 
intelligence tests for not measuring them or to imply that the tests 
are misnamed on that ground, is as pointless as saying that a scale 
is not a fair measure of one’s weight because it ignores how tall one 
is. Intelligence is general in the sense of appearing in all manifesta- 
tions of an intellectual order. 

Empirical evidence of a capacity.—It is basic to Thomistic thought 
that, between being and non-being, lies potentiality, or possibility to 
be. Various philosophies have bogged down by trying to reduce 
potentiality either to actuality or to nothing. Similarly, psychologists 
have often got confused about intelligence by trying to make it 
either “something” (in the sense of achievement, mental or overt) 
or into an arbitrary, man-made construct. It is neither; it is a 
capacity. Evidence and measurement of a capacity must always be 
indirect, since measurement and observation are material processes 
and need an actual and physical object. The remarkable constancy 
of the IQ when properly measured is a kind of indirect evidence 
of its status as a capacity, however.° 

Empirical evidence of an abstractive capacity—Terman, in the 
time when empirical concepts of intelligence were crystallizing, wrote 
that “An individual is intelligent in proportion as he is able to carry 
on abstract thinking.”*® We have already encountered Spearman’s 


8Anne Anastasi, “The Measurement of Abilities,” Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, I (Fall, 1954), 164. 

®Norman L, Munn, Psychology—the Fundamentals of Human Adjustment 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946), pp. 417-422; Leona E. Tyler, The 
Psychology of Human Differences (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1956), pp. 80-85. 

10Lewis M. Terman and others, “Intelligence and Its Measurement—a 
Symposium,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XII (1921), 128. 
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work and conclusions. To abstract is to consider the bare nature of 
a thing, apart from all material and individuating conditions. As is 
shown clearly by the previously cited SRA correlations and by many 
others, intelligence tends to correlate with every endeavor to the 
extent that abstracting is involved. 

Empirical evidence of a symbolizing capacity—A symbol is a 
material sign of a non-material idea. Language is thus the bridge 
between the sensory and intellective sides of our nature. That is why 
brute animals cannot speak or write and angels do not need to. 
Language is a peculiarly human thing, even if we sometimes study 
and teach it as if it were purely an animal function. 

The symbolic character of intelligence is shown in its high cor- 
relations with arithmetic and in the fact that vocabulary is its best 
single index. Leona Tyler wrote that 


. vocabulary is an excellent indicator of general intel- 
ligence in children, as it correlates highly with most other 
types of intellectual activity. If a single test must be given 
to a child in order to ascertain the mental level at which 
he is functioning, a vocabulary test is more satisfactory than 
any other.” 


This is generally admitted, and the high correlation of verbal items 
on IQ tests with the G-factor is well known. Yet, many authors 
criticize the tests for being “too verbal.” This is a meaningless criti- 
cism, because intelligence is a very “verbal” thing! 

An excellent illustration of the “anti-verbal” attitude is an article 
by Davis and Hess. This article criticizes intelligence tests for posing 
“academic” problems. In case this is not indictment enough, an 
appositive follows, “the kind which are taught in the average 
classroom.” It is explained that such problems “do not stem from 
real-life situations at all, but from a highly traditional, unrealistic 
middle-class school culture.”** (One can visualize John Dewey 
standing off-stage, applauding.) The article goes on to reveal that 
lower-class children “do not understand, and therefore cannot learn 
well, the teacher’s culture.” ** Here is food for thought for those of 


11R, B. Nordberg, “Levels of Communication in Reading,” Catholic Edu- 
cational Review, LIV (February, 1956), 92-100. 

12 Tyler, p. 92. 

13 Allison Davis and Robert Hess, “How Fair Is an IQ Test?” Readings 
in Guidance, ed. H. B. McDaniel (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1959), 
p. 68. 

14 Tbid., p. 68. 
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us who thought you could learn only what you did not already 
know. 
The authors did four years of research, but 


. there still was not a shred of statistically valid evi- 
dence that, on any range of problems, the lower occupa- 
tional groups could do as well, in terms of absolute attain- 
ment, as the higher occupational groups. So we set up 
“experimental” individual and group tests. . . . [Italics 
mine.]™ 

The “so” seems to say, “therefore,” i.e., “We were going to prove 
our hypothesis one way or another.” A hypothesis ad hoc is later 
introduced to do just that. One might wonder, “What is behind 
all this? Why are the authors so confessedly reluctant to let the 
evidence speak for itself?” The closing passages give a clear answer: 
We are told that the intelligence of a bright child is apt to be 
underestimated “if he does not show the middle-status traits of 
neatness, cooperation, docility, cleanliness, and eagerness for school 
tasks.”"* (Is there any IQ test that gives even half a point for any 
of these minor vices?) 

Then we are told of “a responsibility for keeping open the routes 
of upward social movement, to the youth of the United States” so 
that those in the lower classes can join the middle classes, whose way 
of life the authors have been criticizing. “Opportunity for climbing 
the social and economic ladder is one of the genuinely democratic 
aspects of American life . . .”;’7 education is a chief means to this 
vertical mobility; intelligence is prerequisite for education. There- 
fore, one gathers, we are asked to change our concepts of intelligence 
in such a way that those at the foot of the socio-economic ladder are 
at least as bright as all other people. All very bewildering! 


INTELLIGENCE, MEANING, TRANSFER 


Intelligence is, then, as Gannon excellently summarizes it, “a 
hierarchical factor operating through all the manifestations of an 
intellectual order, but making its clearest appearance in tests requir- 
ing a combination of abstraction, verbal symbolization, and educ- 
tion of relations.”** Meaning is, simply stated, the abstracted uni- 


15 Ibid., p. 69. 16 Jbid., p. 70. 17 Ibid, 
18Timothy J. Gannon, Psycholo ome Unity of Human Behavior (Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Co., 1954), p. 31 
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versal, existing as a concept in the mind. It is the product of the use 
of intelligence. Transfer is, simply stated, the application of mean- 
ings insofar as they fit situations. Here we have a beautiful and clear 
pattern: Intelligence is the power; meaning is the product of the 
power; transfer is the use of the product. Judd” and Orata” by 
emphasizing transfer through conscious generalization, were giving 
meaning its due, and, therefore, intelligence. Woodworth and 
Thorndike,” by denying transfer except through “identical com- 
ponents,” were slighting meaning and intelligence. 

It is possible to show philosophically that human intelligence is 
what empirical lines of inquiry also indicate it to be. We shall not 
labor the latter approach, for brevity’s sake. Intellect in man is his 
power to grasp the non-material essences of things. From this view- 
point, intelligence can be called the operation of intellect. By its 
very nature, then, it is general in the sense earlier argued. Again, 
it is a capacity in fundamentally the same sense in which intellect 
itself is such. Still again, as the operation of intellect, it could not 
escape being concerned with abstracting and symbolizing. 


INTELLIGENCE IN CLASSROOM AND CLINIC 


Some meanings are rational; some, arbitrary. Arbitrary mean- 
ings are those that, at least for a given learner at a given time, have 
no discernible “reason why.” They just are. The alphabet, the 
mechanical aspects of our numbering system, a series of historical 
dates, are examples. Other meanings are rational: they can be 
anticipated, deduced, understood. Arbitrary meanings make few 
demands upon the intelligence; they simply have to be memorized. 
Too often, education is approached as if all meanings were arbitrary, 
as in tests of the sort where one merely has to recognize the “right” 
answer when it is presented in a multiple-choice context. Education 


19 Charles H. Judd, “The Relation of Special Training to General Intelli- 
gence,” Educational Review, XXXVI (June, 1908), 28-42. 

20Pedro T. Orata, The Theory of Identical Elements (Columbus: Ohio 
State University Press, 1928) ; “Transfer of Training and Educationa] Pseudo- 
Science,” Mathematical Teacher XXVIII (May, 1935), 265-289; “Recent 
Research Studies in Transfer of Training with Individuals for the Curricu- 
lum, Guidance and Personnel Work, Journal of Educational Research, XXXV 
(October, 1941), 81-101. 

21—, L. Thorndike and R. S. Woodworth, “The Influence of Improvement 
in One Mental Function upon the Efficiency of Other Functions,” Psycho- 
logical Review, VIII (1901), 247-261, 384-95, 553-64. 
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should stress rational meanings wherever they are to be found as 
soon as any necessary foundation in arbitrary meanings has been 
laid. As Pius XII said, 


In order to study seriously, you must beware of the 
belief that the number of things learned is the fundamental 
element in building your educational edifice. What is 
necessary is not a great number of materials, but rather 
learning well, understanding profitably, and examining 
thoroughly everything that is necessary and useful.” 


Contrast this with the viewpoint generally adopted by no less influ- 
ential a group than the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion. This group officially regretted “the present orientation of 
higher education toward verbal skills and intellectual interests,” and 
suggested that the colleges and universities concentrate more on 
“many other aptitudes—such as social sensitivity and versatility, 
artistic ability, motor skill and dexterity, and mechanical aptitude 
and ingenuity.” * 

Fundamentally, a misconception of intelligence is behind the class- 
room approach that is seldom concerned with comprehension as 
tested by application or with the student’s ability to organize and 
express what he knows. It would be hard to think of a less demand- 
ing or significant criterion of learning than “recognizing the right 
answer.” Just as the cigarette industry has not felt motivated to 
stress research findings on cancer, so publishers of standardized tests 
can hardly be expected to lead the way in criticizing the concep- 
tion of education as an intellectual bingo game, scored by electricity. 
But can’t we, like the man in that cigarette ad, “think for ourselves”? 

Some approaches to the mentally gifted and retarded also bear the 
stamp of Thorndikean specificity. Terman’s long and careful work 
on the generalized character of giftedness continues to be slighted. 
Some authors discuss “the gifted” in terms of any achievement or 
aptitude in which one might be superior. They say that the gifted 
comprise a very small percent of the population, but their definition 


22 Pius XII, “The Bases of Sound Education,” Address to the Students of 
Rome. The Pope Speaks, 1V (Summer, 1957), 14-20. 

23 President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for 
American Democracy (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947), p. 32. 

24Lewis M. Terman, “The Discovery and Encouragement of Exceptional 
Talent,” The American Psychologist, IX (June, 1954), 221-230. 
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would make everyone gifted. Anybody is superior to somebody at 
something! The notion that it is unseemly for one person to be 
brighter than another “in a democracy” seems to rise again here. 
Therefore they offer this smérgasbord definition, after which they 
usually get down to business and talk about levels of intelligence. 
It is, indeed, the case, that some children can climb ropes, make 
baskets, or slash tires, with greater facility than others, but it 
hardly follows that the curriculum should stress things of this sort 
as much as, say, learning what justice is. 

The mentally retarded are, likewise, talked about more in terms 
of peripheral or irrelevant features than in terms of their mental 
retardation. Such children may, in given cases, be asocial, love 
routine, be hard to discipline, and so forth. But why?: It is very 
hard for them to abstract and generalize. The expression “slow 
learner” is a good illustration of blinking at unpleasant facts. Those 
who learn faster usually learn better. 


INTELLIGENCE AND FUTURE EDCATIONAL THEORY 


We are pulling out of an era when American education was 
dominated by a concept of man as differing from the chimpanzee by 
(as one semanticist said) a quarter-inch of cortex. Man’s knowledge, 
it followed, was not qualitatively different from that of the lowliest 
sensitive creature. This view fitted well with the concept of intelli- 
gence as a series of S-R associations, meanings as blind and con- 
textually determined, and schooling as stamping in desired habits 
and stamping out undesired ones. Small wonder that intellectuals 
who sought a haven in teaching soon had their eyes opened! Cath- 
olic schools never went all the way with this anti-intellectual tradi- 
tion, but they were inevitably contaminated by it to a degree. 

What will happen now? The public has finally noticed what 
pragmatism is in education and has vigorously rejected it. What 
outlook will be next? We can hardly expect American education 
as a whole to adopt a Thomistic philosophy. Even though this 
philosophical system is capable of standing by itself and has impor- 
tant things to say about education, many people nevertheless can 
regard it in no way save as an appendage to Catholicism, which, 
in turn, they dismiss without a hearing. Nevertheless, many people 
are now realizing that the Catholic schools and colleges were much 
less de-intellectualized by positivist and pragmatist traditions than 
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were most others, and they are impressed by this. We are in a good 
position, therefore, to insure that some basic features of our educa- 
tional philosophy are adopted in some places where Dewey and 
Company formerly reigned unchallenged. We can help towards 
this, and help to make sure that Catholic schools and colleges 
provide the leadership they ought to provide, by respecting in 
theory and practice the general nature of intelligence, and all its 
consequences. 


* * 


The National Education Association Research Division’s 
1960-61 estimates of statistics of the public elementary and 
secondary schools of the fifty States and the District of 
Columbia, published recently in a brochure entitled “Esti- 
mates of School Statistics, 1960-61,” include the following: 
pupil enrollment, 37,244,284—up 3.3 per cent from 1959- 
60; instructional staff, 1,526,079—up 4.2 per cent from 
1959-60; classroom teachers, 1,408,962—up 4.1 per cent 
from 1959-60; instructional staff average salary, $5,389— 
up 4.5 per cent from 1959-60; revenue receipts, $14,778,- 
972,000—up 7.7 per cent from 1959-60; current expense, 
$12,929,564,000—up 8.3 per cent from 1959-60; capital 
outlay, $3,094,621 ,000—up 5.4 per cent from 1959-60; and 
current expense per pupil in average daily attendance, 
$390—up 4.8 per cent from 1959-60. 


* * * 


Another recent NEA Research Division report, entitled 
“Rankings of the States, 1961,” reveals, among many other 
facts, that in 1958-59 the median public school day was 6 
hours, 29 minutes, in Grade I and increased grade by grade 
to 6 hours, 58 minutes, in senior high school. The median 
school day was consistently longer in the smallest school 
districts than in the largest ones. Teachers had a school 
day about one hour longer than did the pupils; it also be- 
came longer from Grade I through senior high school. Dur- 
ing the ten years from 1948-49 to 1958-59, a majority of 
districts did not change the length of the school day, but 
those that did make changes tended to shorten the day 
in elementary and junior high schools and to lengthen it in 
senior high schools. In both junior and senior high schools, 
six was the median number of class periods a day. The 
median length was 53 minutes in junior high school and 56 
minutes in senior high school. Though 86 per cent of the 
districts had study hall periods, 1 in 7 planned to reduce 
their number. 


LEARNING THEORY — ANIMAL OR HUMAN? 
By John F. Travers* 


THe RELATIONSHIP OF PSYCHOLOGY to education is one that has 
long fascinated both educators and psychologists. The educator fol- 
lows closely the findings and interpretations of psychology in the 
hope of constantly improving curriculum, instruction, human rela- 
tions, guidance, and the like. The psychologist sees the school as 
an obvious testing ground for his ideas. Nowhere are the two fields 
so intimately connected as in the area of learning theory. Here, the 
educator realizes that knowledge of the learning process facilitates 
instruction—it gives the teacher a definite objective and indicates 
the best path to this goal. The psychologist conceives learning as 
one of the basic operations of the human being and a possible means 
of explaining complex human behavior. 

Those concerned primarily with the schools cannot dismiss the 
various theories of learning as too theoretical to have any influence 
in the classroom. It must be remembered that someone in the school 
system, at some time, has made a commitment to a psychology of 
education that bears the imprint of a definite school of psychological 
thought. This commitment is reflected in materials and methods of 
instruction that the teacher daily utilizes. It is reflected also in the 
system’s attitude toward the pupil. If the school thinks that a 
youngster learns in the same manner as an animal, this has a par- 
ticular effect upon methods of instruction, that is, the teacher will be 
acutely conscious of such phenomena as conditioning and reinforce- 
ment, and this will be seen in the school’s view of practice, attempts 
at transfer, and so forth. 

If the school views the pupil as an individual composed of body 
and soul, its attempt to educate will emphasize character formation 
and training in moral values and will also use different methodo- 
logical approaches. If the spiritual element of man is recognized, 
an effort will be made to educate man on a plane above that of the 
purely sense level. This is not to deny in any way the essential 
function of the senses, but attention cannot be restricted to this type 
of knowledge without damaging the development of the whole 
human being. 


*John F, Travers, Ph.D., is a member of the staff of the School of 
Education at Boston College. 
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Since learning theory occupies a central role in today’s psycho- 
logical thinking, it reveals with great clarity the point of view of the 
various schools of psychology. There is little doubt that mechanistic 
psychologists exercise the most powerful influence upon learning 
theory in modern thinking. Examination of curricula, textbooks, 
and suggested methods manifests the view that man is a highly 
complicated animal. Theories of Conditioning, Behaviorism, Con- 
nectionism, and even Gestaltism studiously avoid use of such terms 
as “soul,” “spiritual,” or “immaterial” in their attempt to explain 
learning. But is there any explanation of man without a recognition 
of his “otherness.” 


PHENOMENON OF MAN 


Admittedly, man is the most puzzling and frustrating of all objects 
that science can study. More is known about the depths of the 
ocean and the layers of space than one lonely idea of which man 
is capable. What is the “stuff” of this idea? What is its source? 
Can it be joined with others in “higher” activity? In their efforts 
to answer these and similar questions, psychologists have become 
too fascinated with modern instrumentation and man’s anatomical 
similarity to animals. It is far too easy to have the pigeon push the 
bar, compare nervous systems, and then jump to unwarranted 
conclusions. Similarity, yes. Identity, no. 

There is a difference between man and animal that is not a 
difference of degree, but is rather a difference of nature. It is the 
“otherness” mentioned. And yet, the schools of psychology that are 
so widely accepted today are purely mechanistic. There is no con- 
sideration of man’s superiority. The mechanistic psychologists never 
make the attempt to explain man on his own level, rather the tend- 
ency is to reduce man’s behavior to that of the animal. Thus, we 
have Thorndike’s S-R bonds, Watson’s “laryngeal habits,” Guthrie’s 
insistence upon observable behavior and the Gestalt emphasis on 
insight, an insight that is nothing more than sense perception. Many 
more examples could be given. The important point to note is the 
constant reduction of man’s activities to a lower level. Yet, is this 
man? In essence, is he not something entirely different? 

Pere Teilhard strikes at this problem when he says: 


If we wish to settle this question of the “superiority” of 
man over the animals (and it is every bit as necessary to 
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settle it for the sake of the ethics of life as well as for pure 
knowledge) I can only see one way of doing so—to brush 
resolutely aside all those secondary and equivocal manifes- 
tations of inner activity in human behaviour, making 
straight for the central phenomenon, reflection.? 


Thus, there is given here one instance of an activity of man of which 
the animal is incapable. 

It is difficult, if not depressing, to read explanations of human 
behavior that constantly equate man with the animal. Difficult, 
because such explanations convey the impression of refusal to recog- 
nize, let alone accept, facets of human activity that rise above the 
sense level. Depressing, because their wide acceptance has reached 
into the schools and is affecting the education of children. This is 
an insidious theory—not only does it influence education, but it 
shapes the thinking of children who, in turn, live with and accept 
this mechanistic viewpoint. 

This article is undertaken with a bias—man is essentially superior 
to the animal, and this difference must be acknowledged in any 
analysis of learning. To quote again from Pere Teilhard: 


Admittedly the animal knows. But it cannot know that 
it knows: that is quite certain. If it could, it would long 
ago have multiplied its inventions and developed a system 
of internal construction that could not have escaped our 
observation. In consequence it is denied access to a whole 
domain of reality in which we can move freely. We are 
separated by a chasm—or a threshold—which it cannot 
cross. Because we are reflective we are not only different 
but quite other. It is not matter of change of degree, but 
of a change of nature, resulting from a change of state.” 


This summarizes the point of view of this analysis. The mechanistic 
psychologists have had the field of learning to themselves long 
enough. It is time to analyze their thought from a position that 
sees man as “other.” 

The basis of this work is given in one short sentence. Man is 
composed of body and soul, endowed with a free will. This simple 
statement poses a problem that other schools of psychology refuse 


1Pierre Teilhard De Chardin, The Phenomenon of Man (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1959), pp. 164-165. 
2 Ibid., pp. 165-166. 
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to admit exists. In the first place, the study is of man—not the 
pigeon, not the rat, not even the ape—but man, the rational being 
that senses, perceives, thinks, reasons and judges. 

Next, man is a composition. Body and soul make up the whole 
man. Any study that neglects either the body or the soul is incom- 
plete. Although stress has been placed on the immaterial aspect of 
man up to this point, it was done only for purpose of contrast. The 
Scholastic saying that there is nothing in the intellect that was not 
first in the senses emphasizes the necessary role of man’s sense organs 
in the acquisition of knowledge. 

Since both soul and body constitute the human personality, it is 
now essential briefly to define and discuss these terms. 


LIFE PRINCIPLE OF MAN 


The soul is, in fact, the ultimate, substantial, permanent principle 
which governs the conscious life of man and determines the specific 
nature of man as a rational being and the ultimate as well as the 
formal cause of life itself in man.* The soul is the principle of life— 
it is what makes man what he is. 

The soul is a simple, spiritual form substantially united to a par- 
ticular body forming together with that body an integrated, unique 
personality. The soul is the substantial form of the body and 
communicates to the body its very subsistence.‘ 

The soul is substantial, simple, spiritual and immortal. 

By substantial is meant that the soul is capable of existing in itself. 
It is an independent entity which is the cause and subject of all the 
psychic activity of the individual.® 

By simple is meant that the soul has no really distinct parts, either 
essential or integral.® 

By spiritual is meant that the soul is intrinsically independent of 
matter. It does not require matter as a co-cause of its existence or 
its operations.’ 


3J. F. Barrett, Elements of Psychology (Milmaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 1931), p. 234. 

William A. Kelly, Educational Psychology (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1950), p. 24. 

"Ibid. 

6J. F. Donceel, Philosophical Psychology (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1955), p. 266. 

7 Ibid., p. 265. 
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By immortal is meant that the soul is not subject to death or 
destruction, it is destined to exist forever.* 

Thus, man is a part of two worlds—the natural and the super- 
natural. An excellent exposition of this belief is given by Vincent 
Smith in his “Study of Man.”® Why should psychology concern 
itself with the soul? If psychology is a study of the human person- 
. ality, this study should focus upon what makes a man “living.” An 
accepted principle of science is that investigation moves from the 
common to the specific; from the general to the particular; from the 
known to the unknown. And, although the exact nature of the 
human soul remains somewhat obscure to us, nevertheless, the exist- 
ence of such a life principle is common knowledge, generally known, 
and is capable of being known. How? By introspection, that turn- 
ing in on ourselves what has been previously discussed, by which 
we become aware of our conscious acts. 

What makes a man a man, this soul, or principle of life, can never 
be neglected in any study of human behavior. If man is superior to 
animals, the cause of this superiority must be acknowledged and 
placed in a central position in any explanation of learning. 


LEARNING AND THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 


Man is composed of soul and body. The place and function of 
the body occupies a position of importance in such a study as this 
for two reasons. First, the Scholastic theory acknowledges the vital 
role of the nervous system, glands, and muscles in learning. Second, 
it is essential to possess a thorough knowledge of the body in order 
to comprehend learning theory as presented by the various schools 
of psychology. 

The nervous system consists of two parts—the central nervous 
system and the autonomic nervous system.” The structural unit of 
the nervous system is the neuron or nerve cell. It consists of a body 
and two types of process, the axon and dendrite. There is usually 
one axon, and two or more dendrites associated with any cell body. 


8 Ibid., p. 266. 

®Vincent E. Smith, “The Study of Man,” Faith, Reason and Modern 
Psychiatry, ed. Francis J. Braceland (New York: P. J. Kenedy Sons, 1955), 
pp. 146-178, 

10This discussion is based on Charles Best and Norman Taylor, The Living 
Body (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1944), pp. 328-471. Similar infor- 
mation may be obtained from any of the standard physiology texts available. 
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The axon conducts impulses away from the cell body. The dendrites 
transmit impulses toward the cell body. Neurons are linked together 
in the central nervous system, axon to dendrite or to the cell body. 
There are then formed in the body, long intricate chains of these 
neurons. A junction between the axon of one neuron with a dendrite 
or cell body of another is called a synapse. 

This brings us to a consideration of reflex action and the reflex 
arc, which has occupied such a prominent role in many explanations 
of learning. 

A nervous reflex is an involuntary act caused by the stimulation of 
a sensory nerve ending, for example, closing the eye when some- 
thing touches the eyelash. The anatomical basis of reflex action is 
the reflex arc. In its most elementary form, the reflex arc consists 
of two neurons, linked together in the central nervous system, axon 
to dendrite. The dendrite receives the stimulus and transmits im- 
pulses to the central nervous system. The other neuron transmits 
impulses from the central nervous system to organ or gland. The 
region in the central nervous system where the two neurons join is 
known as the reflex center. Once again, explanation has been 
based upon over-simplification—a chain of such neurons would be 
involved in any reflex action. 

The body contains several types of specialized sense organs, or 
receptors, that respond to particular kinds of stimuli. These recep- 
tors are divided into three main classes: (1) exteroceptors (stimuli 
from external environment), (2) proprioceptors (stimuli arising 
from within the body), and (3) interoceptors (in the mucous mem- 
branes of the respiratory and alimentary tracts). It is extremely 
important to note the difference between these three classes of 
receptors since certain schools of psychology offer explanations 
involving these terms. 

The central nervous system consisting of brain and spinal cord 
governs the functions of animal life and is the basis for man’s intel- 
lectual activity. The autonomic or involuntary nervous system 
governs those functions which are carried out automatically and 
which, ordinarily, do not obtrude upon consciousness. 

The nerve fiber is the conducting unit of the nervous system, and 
the message the fiber transmits is called the nerve impulse. Obvious- 
ly, excitability and conductivity are necessary and outstanding 
properties of the nerve fiber. When the nerve fiber is stimulated 
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(electrically, mechanically, thermally, or chemically), a disturbance 
is caused at the point of excitation. If strong enough, this disturb- 
ance spreads along the nerve. This wave of excitation is called the 
nerve impulse. 

A difference in electrical potential arises simultaneously with the 
nerve impulse. The part of the nerve that is excited is electrically 
negative compared to other parts of the nerve. The difference in 
electrical potential has enabled investigators to determine that the 
“all or none” principle applies to nerves. In other words, a stimulus 
barely strong enough to excite the nerve fiber causes the transmis- 
sion of an impulse which is of the same magnitude and velocity as 
one caused by a stimulus of much greater strength. That is, a stimu- 
lus that is capable of arousing any reaction at all causes the greatest 
response possible. 

Recent research (November, 1960), reported by Columbia Uni- 
versity’s College of Physicians and Surgeons offers new clues to the 
greater comprehension of the mechanics of nervous activity. It has 
long been known that there is a chemical reaction involved in the 
transmission of a nerve impulse. In 1933, Sir Henry Dale, an 
English neurophysiologist, discovered that a chemical acetylcholine 
(acetic acid plus choline) functioned in the passage of a nerve 
impulse across the synapse. Dale and his associates believed that 
acetylcholine was found only in nerve endings, and in the involuntary 
nervous system. However, experimentation with the electric eel 
showed that a large amount of the enzyme cholinesterase was 
present. The purpose of this enzyme is to split acetylcholine into its 
component parts and prevent its accumulation in the nervous system. 

This has led researchers to the conclusion that acetylcholine is 
responsible for the nervous activity of both the central nervous system 
and the autonomic nervous system. It also appears to be responsible 
for the transmission of the nerve impulse (electric in nature) all 
along the nerve fiber. In other words, it is the material which gives 
the impulse its energy as it passes along the fiber. 

How does this chemical function in the transmission of an elec- 
trical nerve impulse? The electricity has its source in the positively 
charged sodium ions present in body fluids, whose entry into the 
fiber is blocked by a barrier of fatty material. This barrier is made 
permeable by the acetylcholine after it combines with a protein 
receptor. The combination of acetylcholine and protein changes 
the permeability of the nerve fiber to the movements of the posi- 
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tively charged sodium ions. The change in permeability in turn 
alters the electric potential of the nerve, thus making possible the 
transmission of the impulse throughout the entire nerve fiber. 


MUSCLES IN LEARNING 


Certainly, brief mention must be made of muscle structure.” 
Muscular tissue is of two main types—striped (striated) and un- 
striped (smooth). The voluntary muscles of the body are striated, 
for example, the muscles of the limbs. For the most part, the invol- 
untary muscle is smooth. 

The muscle cells are long and slender and are thus usually called 
muscle fibers. These fibers are grouped into bundles, and the 
bundles are linked by connective tissue into larger masses. As a 
result, the contractibility of a muscle depends upon the cumulative 
effect of the fibers of which it is composed. 

Muscle, like nerve, responds to any one of four types of stimulus— 
electrical, mechanical, thermal and chemical. The muscle may be 
stimulated directly (stimulus in contact with its surface) or through 
its nerve. 

Knowledge of muscle action is necessary, since we recognize the 
essential role played by the muscles in adaptation to the environment. 
What is equally as important, we must thoroughly understand the 
place and function of this tissue in order to comprehend certain 
theories of learning. Particular reference is made to Guthrie’s theory 
of Conditioning, which is based upon “observable phenomena,” 
largely muscular reaction. 

The brief mention made of muscular reaction exemplifies how a 
superficial explanation of behavior could originate, that is, “inner 
stimuli.” Is this the electrical nerve impulse that in turn stimulates 
a muscle? If so, what excited the nerve? Was it of a chemical or 
thermal nature? Why? An understanding of basic human physi- 
ology is essential to interpret and analyze physiological thought that 
has as its explanation bodily functions only. 


GLANDS AND BEHAVIOR 


There are two types of glands in the body.” Those that deliver 
their secretions into the alimentary tract or upon the surface of the 


11 Ibid., pp. 10-11. 22 Ibid., pp. 328-378. 
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body are called glands of external secretion or exocrine glands. These 
are not overly important in a treatment of man’s behavioral pattern. 

What are important are the glands that discharge their secretions 
directly into the blood stream. In this way, they are conveyed to 
the tissues of the body and exert their influence. These are the 
ductless glands, or as they are more commonly called, the endocrine 
glands. The importance of these glands is that they are excitatory in 
action. They greatly affect growth, development, and functional 
activity of the various tissues. 

These glands are: the thyroid, parathyroid, adrenal, pituitary, 
sex glands, and thymus. The anatomy of these glands is not of 
primary concern; what is noteworthy is the consequence of malfunc- 
tion and the resultant effect upon behavior. 

For example, trouble with the thyroid can cause retardation of 
skeletal growth and failure of sexual development. 

Parathyroid deficiency is followed by twitchings, nervousness, and 
occasional muscle spasms, and if severe enough can result in death. 

The function of:adrenalin in the human body need hardly be 
mentioned. The action of the pituitary, the “master” gland of the 
endocrine system, affects the performance of all other glands in this 
system. 

The effect upon: behavior is readily discernible—many signs of 
behavioral disturbances can be attributed to the endocrines. If bodily 
and mental functioning can be upset by this system, what of the 
effect upon learning? It is apparent that learning will not occur 
if any of the endocrines is not working in its proper physiological 
sense. The critical element in this discussion may thus be sum- 
marized: the cause of non-learning may be of a physical nature, 
and the physical well-being of the individual should first be deter- 
mined before a decision of a psychological character is brought to 


bear. 


THE WILL IN LEARNING 


Man is composed of soul and body and also endowed with a free 
will. This explains the appetitive side of man’s nature—his inclina- 
tion to desire and to seek what is seen as good. The will is man’s 
rational appetitive power.* 

The importance of the will in learning may be summarized as 


13 Kelly, p. 188. 
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follows: we cannot desire a thing unless it is known. We desire 
what we determine as good. How is this good determined? By the 
process of intellection. Therefore, the notion of the will is intimately 
bound to learning theory, and any attempt to overlook its importance 
or ignore it completely does irreparable damage to such a theory of 
learning. 

Any definition of learning, irrespective of its psychological origin, 
implies the concept of change. But change results because of a 
tendency toward a greater good. What determines the greater good? 
Some psychologists would have us believe that a type of reflex action 
is instrumental; others merely use the term instinct; others say that 
man relies on habit in such a situation. But is such activity anything 
more than blind, unreasoning movement toward something (good 
or bad)? Doesn’t man manifest a superiority to this type of activity? 
In other words, determinism is not the explanation of choice. If it 
were, there would be no difficulty in predicting man’s behavior. 
Knowing the forces acting on man, we would also know man’s 
reaction to these forces. All would agree that no such predictive 
device exists today—the complexity of man is not so simply ex- 
pounded. 

Rather man chooses because of some reason. He has engaged in 
a deliberative process (intellection) which indicates to him a greater 
or lesser good. In the light of this deliberation he may or may not 
act. Freedom of choice is inherent in man’s nature. What is of 
importance is that man chooses rationally, not blindly, and as a 
result has a truly human basis for his desires and tendencies. 

Therefore, if free choice of a good is recognized, the central role 
of the will in learning theory is also recognized, since what is to be 
learned should be discerned as a good. 


MEANING OF LEARNING 


The analysis of learning must be made upon basic principles. The 
frame of reference of this work in which the diverse theories of 
learning should be viewed has been briefly outlined. The final term 
to be defined is that of learning. 

Webster’s dictionary states that to learn is to gain knowledge or 
understanding of, or skill in, by study, instruction, or investigation. 
Therefore, learning, according to the dictionary, is the acquisition 
of knowledge or skill. This definition concerns itself with the end 
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product, not the process. A more encompassing version is given by 
Kelly when he states: 


Learning is the mental activity by means of which 
knowledge and skill are acquired, retained and applied. 
Learning always implies that a change has been produced 
in the learner’s attitude, response, reaction, behavior, or 
conduct. Thus, learning involves the acquisition of control 
over conduct. Hence, learning may be defined as the men- 
tal activity by means of which knowledge and skill are 
acquired, resulting in the modification of behavior and in 
the gaining of an appreciation of and a control over the 
values of life.”* 


There are three significant parts to this statement. First, learning 
is a mental process. It is not confined to the sense level. The posi- 
tion of the senses in the acquisition of knowledge is stressed as always 
in the Scholastic theory. But man, as a rational being, has been gifted 
with an intellect. Therefore, since the mind is a faculty of the soul, 
the acquisition of knowledge (learning) is mental, or immaterial, in 
action. Another way of examining learning as mental activity is by 
reference to the previous statements concerning man’s superiority 
over animals. If man is “other,” if he is capable of reflection or 
introspection, then he must be on a level above that of the purely 
sense. Our designation of this—participation in the mental life. 

Second, knowledge and skill are acquired. The implication is 
plain. Learning involves self-activity. The school can place excellent 
teachers, and carefully graded materials before the pupil, but unless 
the student participates in a manner that involves both his senses 
and his intellect, learning will not be forthcoming. 

Third, learning results in the modification of behavior. By 
behavior we mean the manner in which the human being acts. If 
the person acts differently (from previous reaction to stimulus), 
change has been brought about. But a person does not change 
unless he so desires. And the human being desires good. Why? 
Because his intellect has informed him, “This is good,” or in other 
words, this is worthy of change. Hence, in these few words there is 
a summarization of all that has gone before—learning is a process 
that involves man, body and soul, endowed with a free will. 

Learning is mental activity; mental activity is intellectual activity. 


14 [bid., p. 256. 
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The destruction of the intellect in American society has been treated 


brilliantly by Barzun. He states in the House of Intellect: 


The new bookishness explains why so many of the defi- 
ciencies of Intellect have led us to inquire into the minds 
of scholars and the ways of universities and also why 
the language of the learned matters as never before: it is 
no longer spoken only by its adepts but by anyone who 
takes it into his head to borrow and adopt it for his own 
use. In this ultimate opportunity to make all things work 
in all ways, the substance of knowledge is implicated and a 
common temper is produced which is both cause and effect 
in the discomfiture of Intellect I have retraced. 

. . . Let it be'clear once more that our concern is not 
with intelligence but with Intellect, which is the form 
intelligence takes in the artificial products we call learning. 
As knowledge is to intelligence, so learning is to Intellect. 
Now, if in the passage from intelligence to Intellect the 
faculty of thought is spoiled by some radical vice of form, 
it follows that the tradition of learning—a continuity of 
principles, habits, and beliefs—is also radically distorted.” 


Again, speaking of the place and function of the intellect, 
Barzun says: 


I speak of an idea and its concomitants, for ideas have 
mutual implications that fill the mind and attach to them- 
selves the strongest feelings. With or without logic, ideas 
form systems, and systems absorb lives.”* 


And finally: 


This is the point where Intellect finally proves its advan- 
tage: it and it alone supplies the test by which to judge 
or predict the fruits. The roving intelligence of man will 
invent a hundred schemes that his energy will promote, as 
he thinks, to satisfy his passions. He may make this or that 
view prevail, this or that scheme carry the day. But only 
Intellect can pass on the merits or demerits of the case, the 
advantages and drawbacks of the scheme. When given the 
opportunity to do this speculatively, before the trial, the 
success of the test justifies the existence of a tradition of 
Intellect, and thereby also the claim of man to live not as 
the insect of a day but by the funded experience of the 
race." 


15Jacques Barzun, The House of Intellect (New York: Harper and 


Brothers, 1959), pp. 216-217. 
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REVERENCE IN EDUCATION 
By Rev. James E. Poggi* 


To tue Extent that it is necessary, a holy fear of the Lord must 
be reinstated in our society and above all in our educational systems. 
At the present time much of our social and educational thinking seems 
almost to be characterized by what we might call a “fear of fear.” 
In some circles fear is regarded as an insufficient and even harmful 
motivating force of human action. In dealing with children and 
adolescents especially, we are told, we must be very careful not to 
instill fears and anxieties. The child is to be appealed to, cajoled, 
encouraged to do the things we expect of him. But we are to be 
careful of making him fear us or our punishments. Only love and 
sympathetic understanding will move the child to fruitful self- 
activity. Fear is a useless taboo of the ancient past. 

This false attitude stems from a fundamental misunderstanding 
of the notion of true love. Somehow or other it is imagined that 
there is some basic incompatibility between love and fear. Like oil 
and water, the two simply do not mix. The word “fear” is whis- 
pered in the same breath with expressions like “psychoses and 
neuroses,” while the word “love,” in the sense of a smug, self- 
confident optimism, is often preached from the housetops as being 
the secret to the formation of well-adjusted, efficient citizens of 
tomorrow. We have forgotten, not only that love and fear can go 
together, but also that they must go together, that one needs the 
other, that, while fear without love may beget maladjusted person- 
alities, love without fear will be equally disastrous. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LOVE AND FEAR 


In the Summa Theologica, Question 19 of the Pars Secunda- 
Secundae, St. Thomas Aquinas, in his crisp and lucid fashion, 
describes at some length the intricate relationship between love and 
fear.! He tells us that, while fear is born of love, it also reinforces 
it, lending it temper and solidity. Fear, proceeding from love, 
strengthens it and brings forth deeper love, leading eventually to 


*Rev. James E. Poggi, M.A., is a member of the staff of St. Joseph’s 
College, Mountain View, California. 

1All quotations from St. Thomas Aquinas used in this article are from 
Question 19. 
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the full perfection of charity in the gift of wisdom. The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; it accompanies it along the 
way; it is even found, in a certain way, at the end of the road. 
Let us patiently try to analyze St. Thomas’ reflections with a view 
to their application to the educational needs of the present day. 

Fear comes from love and, in turn, reinforces it. Therefore there 
will be different kinds of fear, just as there are various types and 
degrees of love. My fear will be good or bad, depending on the 
quality of my love. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the things of this world mean 
more to me than anything else. Suppose that I have set up material 
objects and bodily pleasures as the highest of all goods. They 
have won over my deepest affections, taking precedence over 
everything else in my system of values. We can see at once that 
this love of mine is necessarily evil, since it is a love which prefers 
creatures to the Creator. Now, not only do I love these worldly 
values in a supreme way, but I fear losing them more than any 
other thing. This fear is the reverse side of the coin of love. To the 
degree that I love these worldly things, to that degree will I be 
afraid of suffering their loss. Therefore, as my love is evil, since it 
prefers as supreme what is really only secondary, so is my fear evil, 
since it stems from such a misdirected love. 

In much the same way I might choose as my supreme good my 
own bodily and mental welfare. I love life, health, and peace of 
mind so much that I prefer these things to anything else, God 
included. On the reverse side, I fear more than any other evil, pain, 
illness, and mental anguish. Because of this fear I will also be 
afraid of God’s punishments, since they can be the cause of these 
very evils which I dread so much. In punishment for my sins God 
might send me sickness or insanity; in the after life He might con- 
demn me to hell. But note the reason why I fear these things: I 
dread God’s wrath because it is a possible threat to what is upper- 
most in my desires—the safety and integrity of my own skin. This 
fear is evil, since it presupposes my own welfare as being the highest 
good. It is the fear that a slave might have for a master who con- 
stitutes a threat to his life and health. He obeys, but only out of self- 
interest. He does not love his master. At the very least he is 
indifferent toward him. Most likely he hates him. 
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WORLDLY FEAR 


Worldly or human fear (timor mundanus vel humanus) is evil 
because it stems from a pernicious love, a love that would subordi- 
nate the true Good, God Himself, to things that are merely of sec- 
ondary importance. 

Does this simple teaching of St. Thomas perhaps open up to us 
the first door of understanding in our problem of love and fear in 
education? Could it not be that many of our young people, influ- 
enced by the worldly standards which surround them and which beat 
in upon their senses, are actually suffering from this kind of fear— 
that unholy, unchristian fear which enslaves the children of this 
generation? How many anxieties found so abundantly among our 
young people can be traced to this unreasonable fear of losing things 
that are not really as important as the world makes them out to be? 
Are our children not taught, if not directly, at least through in- 
uendo, that the most important things in life, the goods which 
are to be held as supreme are such things as health, strength, beauty, 
human love, success, popularity, not to mention cars, cosmetics, and 
private swimming pools? And therefore are they not also taught, 
again mostly by indirection, that what is to be feared above all else 
in life is not having these things, or, if one has them, their possible 
loss? 

This suggests, then, the first step that we as educators can take 
in developing a sense of reverence in our children. Let us teach 
them first what is not to be feared. Let us impress upon them that 
their highest values are not to be the ones the world would have 
them accept. They are not to become discouraged if they have 
meager personal endowments or few of this world’s goods, nor are 
they to fear losing them if they happen to have them. Our teaching 
and counseling should be permeated with the key truth that God 
alone is our final end, that He and nothing less is our supreme 
Good, that He and not His creation is to be valued and desired above 
all other things, that in comparison with Him all else is as nothing. 
If we succeed in teaching this, has not our battle against the wrong 
kind of fear already been won? If our young people in the depths 
of their minds and hearts really believe that God is all that matters 
in the long run, that life and health and all creatures are as passing 
as the grass of the plains, then at the very least they will not fear 
the wrong things. Sickness, loss of fortune, poverty, death itself, 
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while hard to bear, will not be the worst that could happen to them. 
Before our children can really begin to fear God, they must first 
learn not to fear the world. 

We have spoken of the worldly fear which proceeds from the 
inordinate love of one’s own bodily and mental welfare. We pointed 
out that this fear, since it comes from a love that registers human 
values as supreme, is evil. But suppose one does not think of his 
own welfare as the highest good; suppose that he really acknowledges 
God to be such, but at the same time loves his life and health as 
secondary ends, subordinate, of course, to his love for God. We 
would say that the love of such a person for God was not perfect, 
since he does not necessarily see himself in God and love himself for 
God’s sake alone; but neither can we say that he has no love of 
God at all, since there is nothing to prevent him from loving his own 
welfare as a secondary end, distinct from, but subject to, his love for 
God. We would say that the love of such a person for God is good, 
but imperfect. It has in it a certain measure of self-regard and 
self-interest. 


SERVILE FEAR 


Turning to fear, it is obvious that, if the person truly loves God 
as his supreme Good, surely he will be afraid of being separated 
from Him. But since the person in question also considers his own 
welfare as being quite dear to him, his fear of God will be largely 
based on the harm that he would suffer were he deliberately to 
withdraw from God through sin. He fears the punishments that he 
knows God will inflict upon him should he part from Him of his 
own free will. Such a fear, with its measure of personal concern, 
is termed by St. Thomas “servile” (timor servilis). Notice that it 
differs from worldly fear in the important fact that it co-exists 
with true love for God as one’s last End, whereas the latter 
excludes charity, placing love of God second to love of one’s self. 

The servile fear of which St. Thomas speaks is the lowest form 
of fear worthy of a Christian. It is an initial, beginning fear, which 
moves one to avoid sin and stay close to God because of what might 
happen to him if he didn’t. But it is also a good kind of fear, since 
it is accompanied by true love of God, imperfect though it be. 
Furthermore, the Angelic Doctor points out, it is a fear communi- 
cated to the soul by the Holy Ghost Himself; therefore it is something 
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holy and worth while, something for which one can, and should, 
thank God. 

Could we say that this is the kind of fear found among the general 
run of Catholic youngsters? If our young people have avoided the 
pitfalls of a worldly and human fear, let us hope that at the very 
least they are possessed by a wholesome dread of God’s punishments. 
But we must face the possibility that such a minimum fear does not 
exist as widely as we might hope. Could the irreverence and disre- 
spect for God and authority, which exists on such a widespread scale 
today, really thrive in an atmosphere of holy fear? 

No doubt many of our children are governed in their attitudes 
and actions by such fear. If so, let us not discourage its presence. 
But if some of our young boys and girls show symptoms of irrever- 
ence, if we find them smug, cocky, disrespectful and curt, then there 
is no doubt that a good dose of the fear of the Lord would be most 
salutary. One can speak about this fear in the classroom and across 
the counseling table; one can urge the thought of God’s wrath toward 
those who take Him lightly and who dishonor His properly consti- 
tuted representatives. But these means, while good, are the ones 
least calculated to achieve results. 

The disrespectful student will learn holy fear directly from his 
teacher and counselor. The Catholic youngster identifies Father, 
Brother, and Sister with the Catholic Faith and the Catholic Faith 
with God. Consequently his reverence for God and for authority will 
come in the course of his relationship with his priest or teacher. To 
put it into its simplest terms, the student will fear God in much the 
same way as he fears God’s living representative. In practice this 
means that there must be some mixture of wholesome servile fear 
in the love that binds teacher to student, at least with certain types 
of youngsters and at certain times for all young people. If the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, the fear of the teacher is the 
beginning of serious progress toward that wisdom. What are we to 
think of the trends so prevalent today which set up as the ideal 
the “big-brother” or “big-sister” relationship between teacher and 
pupil? What of the tendency, born of a false notion of the meaning 
of democracy, that the teacher become the student’s equal, his pal, 
that a successful leader of youth is one who is considered a “good 
guy” or a “swell head”? 

In the relationship of genuine love between the teacher and the 
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child there should be present an undertone of Holy fear, more or 
less pronounced as the case demands. There must be developed on 
the part of the child a deep-seated respect, by which he senses a 
real difference between himself and his guide and which prevents 
him from becoming overly familiar with him. He must come to 
realize that any inclination to bring the teacher down to his own 
level or to be flippant or casual in his attitude will not be tolerated. 
He must take into account the justified wrath of his divinely- 
appointed guide; he must have it in the back of his mind that it is 
possible for him to incur his displeasure and that he dare not risk 
arousing it. 
TRANSITION FROM SERVILE TO FILIAL FEAR 


This does not mean an absence of love in the relationship. Rather | 
it is the only foundation, for many young people at least, of true love, © 
which must always be built on respect. The love of familiarity of 
which we spoke is not true love at all, but only sentimentality. We 
must emphasize, however, that this servile fear which should season 
teacher-pupil relations is only the beginning. It is not the final term _ 
of that charity which should bind teachers and their charges 
together. Rather it is only the starting point, at best the midway 
mark, on the path leading to wisdom. It is the necessary foundation, 
but upon it must be built the edifice of a higher, nobler love and 
of a corresponding gentler fear. 

At the present point in our analysis we can say that I fear God 
and stay close to Him because I fear the punishments He would 
inflict upon me should I withdraw from Him by sin. There is love 
in my fear because I really do regard God as my supreme Good. 
But as my love for God increases, I notice a change of perspective 
regarding my fear of Him. The more I contemplate His Infinite 
Goodness, the more I fall in love with Him, the less I am concerned 
with what will happen to me if I fall away from Him through sin. 
I am becoming more concerned with this Infinite Goodness Itself 
rather than with my own welfare, which would be injured through 
punishments suffered at God’s hands. I am becoming much more 
taken up with my Divine Lover than I am with the safety of my own 
skin. What is happening is that my fear of being punished by God 
is shifting to a fear of being separated from Him. He Himself is 
now so delightful to me that what I most fear is the possibility of 
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having to live without Him. I also know that there is only one way 
such a separation could happen, namely, through some personal fault 
of my own. Therefore the two things I now dread are a possible 
separation from God and the means by which this could happen— 
personal sin. 


FILIAL FEAR 


This is how a son might feel toward a father whom he loves very 
much; this would be the feeling of a wife for a husband to whom 
she was closely attached. The fear involved in the relationship is 
one that is founded completely on love. It is a fear that is fully 
permeated by love, and therefore there is nothing depressing or 
anxious about it. It rises above the dross of self-pity and distressing 
self-concern which necessarily tainted servile fear. This, St. Thomas 
tells us, is a filial fear, a chaste fear (timor filialis), one that subjects 
its possessor completely and unreservedly to an all-good and ever- 
beautiful Father and Spouse. It is a fear productive of love, joy, 
gratitude, and confidence. 

Such filial, chaste fear is, of course, the ideal and therefore admits 
of various degrees. As long as we live, it can, and should, continue 
to increase in direct proportion to the growth of our love. It is 
initially present even in servile fear, since love exists there too, but 
as progress is made, servile fear tends more and more to withdraw 
into the wings. Love and fear are purified hand in hand. St. Thomas 
describes the evolution thus: “This servile fear is diminished as 
charity grows . . . because the more someone loves God, the less 
he fears punishment. This is true, first of all, because he is thinking 
less of his own welfare, to which punishment is opposed; secondly, 
because the more firmly he clings to God the more hopeful he 
becomes of his reward, and consequently the less does he fear 
punishment.” Furthermore, the Angelic Doctor explains, this fear 
of punishment ceases altogether when perfect charity has been 
attained, as St. John testifies: “There is no fear in love; but perfect 
love casts out fear, because fear brings punishment. And he who 
fears is not perfected in love.” This was true of the saints; it will 
be true of all of us, at least in heaven, for there, there will be no servile 
fear at all, since heaven means the perfection of love. St. Thomas 
goes even further: While on earth filial fear will always be present, 
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even in the saints, since it is still possible for them, too, to lose God 
through sin, in heaven even this fear of separation will disappear. 
For once we are joined to God there, we can never again be sepa- 
rated from Him, personal sin being impossible. What will be left 
of fear, then, in heaven? Only that aspect of it that is equivalent to 
our complete subjection to God as our Father and Lord. This will 
be that pure reverence, without trace of sadness or anxiety, by which 
the choirs of angels prostrate themselves before His throne in eternal, 
awesome contemplation of the terrible, beauteous majesty of the 
Most High. 

Our task then as educators is to lead our young people forward 
through the preliminary stages of servile fear toward the summit of 
perfect filial fear. When and if they reach these heights, then we 
need not worry about their reverence for God, their respect for His 
human representatives, and indeed for the least of His creatures. 
For then they will finally have attained that loving wisdom of which 
fear is the beginning. 

PERFECT LOVE NOT BY CHANCE 


God Himself has not left the development of this perfect reverence 
merely to chance. At his baptism each of our pupils received the 
infused moral virtue of justice, the virtue which inclines him to the 
proper performance of those acts which concern the rights of God 
and his fellowman. Included in this cardinal virtue are the sub- 
sidiary virtues of religion, piety, and observance: religion, by which 
the child pays to God the honor and worship due Him; piety, by 
which he gives to his parents and his country the respect and tribute 
owed to them; observance, by which he accepts with reverence and 
submission those who are lawfully placed over him, such as teachers 
and rulers, both civic and military. These three virtues are habitual 
supernatural powers, which remain with the child as long as he is 
in the state of grace; they are powers that will lead him toward the 
true fear of the Lord if he strives to increase them through prayer 
and the sacraments and if he perfects their operations by frequent 
use. Furthermore, God has supplemented these three virtues with 
the gift of piety, one of the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. In virtue 
of this gift, infused together with grace, the Holy Spirit moves the 
child by a special action of His grace to acts of filial love for God 
and of reverence and respect for all men as sons of God. 
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GIFT OF FEAR OF THE LORD 


But underlying the three virtues and the one gift that have to 
do with reverence for God and man, there is another gift of the 
Holy Ghost, more important than the virtues and the gift men- 
tioned, precisely because it is their very foundation. We have just 
explained how the young boy or girl is perfected in his relationship 
with God and others through the exercise of the virtues of religion, 
piety, and observance, and by the operations of the special gift of 
piety. But for these virtues and this gift to act smoothly and effi- 
ciently, another, more basic relationship with God, is presupposed. 
By the three virtues the student, with God’s concurring graces, 
moves himself to acts of obedience and respect; by the gift of piety 
he is moved by the Holy Spirit to those same acts. But all the time 
we are supposing that the pupil is prepared to be moved; we take it 
for granted that he has the proper frame of mind and disposition 
of will to perform the acts of reverence mentioned. This work 
of preparation, this setting up of the young man or woman for the 
performance of virtuous acts is accomplished by another gift of the 
Holy Ghost, the gift of fear of the Lord. How this is, St. Thomas 
explains very neatly: 


In order for anything to be disposed for movement by some 
agent, it is first necessary that it be subject to the agent and 
not ill-disposed toward it; for from such an ill disposition 
of the one to be moved toward the mover, the motion 
itself is thwarted. This is the task accomplished by filial or 
chaste fear, insofar as through it we are brought to rever- 
ence God and fly to Him in order to submit ourselves to 
Him. 


The Holy Spirit, then, leads the soul to throw itself upon God in 
holy fear and abandonment; once in that condition, the child of 
God is ready to be moved to virtuous acts, either by his own will 
supported by God’s grace in the exercise of the virtues, or directly 
by the Holy Spirit Himself in the operations of His gifts. This filial, 
chaste fear that we have spoken so much about is really, then, a 
special gift of God, a fundamental condition of mind and heart set 
up by the Holy Spirit, by which we are made ready to accomplish 
acts of positive virtue. In the fullest sense of the term, we may call 
fear the beginning of wisdom, since it is the basic condition of any 
virtuous progress toward it. 
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ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


We have seen the student’s role. We have seen God’s part. Now 
what is ours? In the first place it is obvious that we can do some- 
thing to further the practice of the virtues referred to—the virtues 
of religion, piety, and observance. Although we cannot act directly 
upon the child’s mind and heart, as can God, nevertheless we can 
reach him and influence him in many indirect ways. We can explain 
to the student the nature of the supernatural endowments given him 
for the perfection of reverence. We can encourage him to utilize 
these virtues, suggesting how he may overcome temptations to the 
contrary vices and pointing out specific ways in which religion, piety, 
and observance can be practiced at school, in the home, and in 
society. Most of all, we can insist on the external norms of these 
virtues, correcting and punishing irreverent speech and action, in- 
sisting on certain standards of behavior in the church and in the 
classroom. 

But it does not take much reflection to see that this alone is not 
enough. We can achieve external conformity without necessarily 
succeeding in bringing about any real interior change. Reverence, 
as we have seen, is fundamentally an attitude of mind and heart. 
Although activity from without can develop this to a certain extent, 
nevertheless the hard-won results may soon disappear when the 
exterior pressure is lifted. How many boys and girls, whom we 
thought to be reverent, have disappointed us when caught off guard 
in different circumstances? 

We spoke awhile back of the measure of servile fear that should 
permeate student-teacher relationships. We said that this fear of 
incurring the teacher’s wrath is something good and even necessary 
but that it was not the ideal situation. We spoke of servile fear as a 
beginning or midway point, leading to something higher and better. 
If the priest or religious can stand in God’s place to inflict punish- 
ment necessary, why cannot he also represent his good Lord in the 
development of filial fear? Why should he not become to his students 
a guide whom they love very much and from whom they fear to 
be separated by some offense? If the young man or woman can feel 
this way about his teacher or counselor, have not the interior senti- 
ments of that young person already been conquered for God, and 
does not that child respect and fear God chastely and lovingly in 
the person of His representative? 
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The conclusion is obvious, even if it is not very easy. We can 
win our charges’ filial fear only by becoming ourselves what we 
want them to become. If we want them to reverence God in holy 
fear by learning reverence for us, then we must learn to be in the 
eyes of God what we wish them to become. There is no better way, 
then, for teaching reverence than for us, also, to cast ourselves before 
the throne of our Father in holy fear. A reverent teacher cannot 
help but form a reverent pupil, just as a saintly teacher will inevi- 
tably mold saintly sons and daughters. The reverent teacher, the 
teacher who has studied holy wisdom in the book of holy fear, will 
necessarily, even without the use of words, charge the atmosphere 
around him with that same noble reverence. His pupils will drink 
it in; they will become possessed by it; they, in turn, will diffuse its 
sweet odor, not only in their relationships with God, but also in their 
dealings with all men and in their use of God’s creation. 

Such a teacher, indeed, must have been that schoolmaster who so 
impressed young Father Luke Delmege in the famous novel by 
Canon Sheehan. He is “a grave, silent man; his attitude, too, 
betokened reverence.” As Father Luke entered this man’s class he 
heard him speaking to a most attentive and respectful audience: 


“Reverence is the secret of all religion and happiness. 
Without reverence, there is no faith, nor hope, nor love. 
Reverence is the motive of each of the Commandments of 
Sinai—reverence of God, reverence of our neighbour, rev- 
erence of ourselves. Humility is founded on it; piety is 
conserved by it; purity finds in it its shield and buckler. 
Reverence for God, and all that is associated with Him, 
His ministers, His temple, His services—that is religion. 
Reverence for our neighbour, his goods, his person, his chat- 
tels—that is honesty. Reverence for ourselves—clean bodies 
and pure souls—that is chastity. Satan is Satan because he 
is irreverent. There never yet was an infidel but he was 
irreverent and a mocker. The jester, and the mime, the 
loud laugher and the scorner, have no part in the King- 
dom. These very attitudes you now assume betoken rever- 
ence. They are the symbols of something deeper and 
higher—” * 


$Patrick A. Sheehan, Luke Delmege (New York: Longmans, Green, and 
Co., 1901), p. 482. 
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A CULTURAL APPROACH TO THE “AENEID” 
By Sister Mary Columba, S.C.L.* 


T opay’s INCREASED DEMAND for language study delights many high- 
school Latin teachers. They well recognize the limitations of the 
Latin curriculum of past years, which ordinarily included a general 
grammar course for Latin I, followed by work on Caesar, Cicero, and 
Vergil. Latin teachers are honestly evaluating the recently developed 
approaches toward improving teaching techniques and enriching the 
content of their Latin programs. 

It is true that our Catholic schools have left untouched, to a great 
extent, the wealth of our Catholic heritage in Latin literature, while 
we have almost, at times, deified classic authors. Yet, to omit these 
latter entirely would seem to leave a lacuna in our students’ back- 
ground of literary culture. We eagerly welcome to the curriculum 
St. Augustine, St. Cyprian, the Old and New Testaments, and the 
Latin of the liturgy. At the present time, an all-out effort of our 
Latin teachers may be able to develop a Christian-centered, cultur- 
ally enriched program for those students who study Latin for four 
years. Otherwise, students leaving our schools will find themselves as 
unprepared to deal with the Latin literature, which they will study in 
college, as they have been previously in the field of Christian Latin 
literature. 

If, in such a revised program, the entire fourth year is not to be 
based upon the Aeneid, the suggestion in this paper is that at least 
the second book of the Aeneid, containing the story of the fall of 
Troy, will be of great interest and cultural value to the students, 

The Aeneid, surviving almost two thousand years of groping trans- 
lators, continues to invite its readers to cultural growth; for this 
reason it remains in our Catholic curricula. However, much of its 
value can be lost unless students and teachers perceive the possibilities 
in the Roman epic for development of human culture. 

Current literature, Latin workshops, institutes, and teacher train- 
ing courses urge that students read Latin as Latin. This means that 
the Vergil students read the Aeneid as a portion of Rome’s literary 
art in a manner similar to their approach to the artistic beauty of, 
let us say, Shakespeare’s plays or Milton’s Paradise Lost. Such an 


* Sister Mary Columba, S.C.L., M.A., is a member of the staff of Saint 
Pius High School, Kansas City, Missouri. r of the staff of Sain 
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objective demands enriched teacher background. The cultural ap- 
proach to the Aeneid, suggested here, can benefit both teacher and 
student. 


MEANING OF CULTURE 


Culture may hold varied connotations for students. Perhaps it 
contains implications of moldering ages—of faded art works in cata- 
combs or art galleries; of lengthy concerts, when they listened to 
music, which they were unable to follow; of scholarly lectures, which 
they didn’t understand; and of literary monuments, whose inscrip- 
tions they couldn’t read. 

Teachers, too, may have acquired somewhat vague concepts, 
which prevent them from fully appreciating the cultural values in a 
literary work. This condition is less damaging, however, than the 
attempt to attribute to a piece cultural qualities which do violence 
to its purpose and meaning. Such an instance would be to “convert” 
Vergil to Christianity by granting to Aeneas Christian virtues of 
which he was necessarily ignorant. Such straining weakens true 
interpretation. 

Cultura basically means a tilling, a bringing to perfection; the 
definition presumes that which can be perfected. In human culture 
the subject is man, with his specific nature, his powers of body and 
soul. So, cultura hominis has for its goal bringing man to his intrinsic 
end or perfection. Such perfecting of the whole man entails: (1) 
essential culture, the lifelong task of perfecting himself as a man in 
order to attain his end, heaven; and (2) accidental culture, which 
includes his growth in erudition, refinement, poise and capability in 
his profession. Man’s accidental culture also characterizes him as an 
individual cooperating to promote the good of the society in which 
he lives. The Aeneid, Book II, readily lends itself to the promotion 
of our students’ accidental culture. And the teacher, using the tools 
available in the study of the Aeneid’s literary art, can influence the 
direction of students’ cultural growth. 

Art is considered a habit of right making. It involves an aptitude 
and a disposition, within the artist, to determine precisely what the 
work of art demands and to desire to fulfill these requirements. 
Great art can be described as the beautiful expression of noble 
thoughts and emotions. And literary art, as found in the epic, re- 
quires that the writer mirror the ideas and ideals of men living in 
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the period which the poet depicts. Vergil’s Roman epic was written 
at the request of Emperor Augustus at the peak of the Golden Age 
for political purposes. It demanded both beauty of expression and a 
word portrait of Rome’s history, glorifying in its tints and shades the 
aspirations of her leaders. Book II gives concrete evidence of these 
aspects of Vergil’s art. 

To attain the national purpose intended by Augustus, Vergil por- 
trayed the emperor as having heroic qualities of the ideal ruler, pat- 
terned after the Roman pater patriae, who traced his ancestry to the 
goddess-mother Venus. He skillfully syncretized past, present and fu- 
ture through the medium of fate’s decrees. Fatum becomes the core 
of the epic’s unity. Fate, likewise, causes hero Aeneas’ actions in 
Book II; at its close he becomes “profugus fato.” 


BEAUTY OF STRUCTURE 


The Aeneid’s artistry appears both in its beauty of structure and 
expression. There is beauty in unity. The second book is essential 
to the epic’s unity because the action within this book carries out the 


central theme set forth in Book I (1:6), telling how Aeneas “inferret 
deos Latio”; (1:6-7), “genus unde Latium . . . . atque moenia 
Romae,” and (1:33) “tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem.” 
The book’s orderly construction, its logical sequence, the artistic rela- 
tionship between minor events and essential scenes unify the narra- 
tive. Illustrative of this point is the incident of the Greek Sinon’s 
trickery coupled with inane Trojan celebrations and consequent 
heavy slumber, which combination gave the Greeks their desired 
opportunity to leave the treacherous horse and to invade Troy’s 
beach, At this point (2:257), too, Vergil says that Sinon was “fatis 
deum defensus iniquis,” attributing the cause of Troy’s doom to 
Fatum, lest the reader lose the thread of unity. Aeneas strikes the 
keynote of the book at the opening of his speech to Dido’s court 
(2:6), “quorum pars magna fui.” Thus, the goddess-born father of 
Tulus, Augustus’ ancestor through the Julian gens, becomes the 
central figure of the epic. When Aeneas meets danger, Venus prom- 
ises her assistance, (2:620) and Vergil lays the foundation for the 
Roman national religion, through which Augustus desired to weld 
together his people’s loyalty and labors. (2:717) From these few 
incidents one gathers evidence of Vergil’s artistic ability. J. W. 
Mackail offers further conviction in his tribute to Vergil’s composi- 
tion of the second book : 
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The story of the last agony of Troy could not be told with 
more breadth, more richness, more brilliance than it is told 
in the second book; here . . . the story neither flags nor 
hurries; . . . the scenes . . . pass before us in a smooth 
swift stream that gathers weight and volume as it goes." 


Epic art demanded dignified, noble expressions such as Aeneas used 
in Dido’s court. His speech is not disfigured by rhetorical artifice; 
it moves rapidly, filled with controlled emotion. There is condensed 
artistry of expression, dramatic power and oratorical skill in his 
opening line: “Infandum, regina, iubes renovare dolorem.” (2:3) 
In his book Virgil, Father of the West, Theodore Haecker speaks of 
this line: “Thus out of five of the commonest words of everyday 
Roman speech Virgil has released the undying music of that unfor- 
gettable line.” 2 


BEAUTY OF EXPRESSION 


In so brief a study as this, it is only possible to indicate the fecundity 
of Vergil’s artistic use of poetic expression. Students who are accus- 
tomed to deal with simile, metaphor, personification, and epithet in 
English poetry can be led to see how Vergil’s use of these poetic 
devices intensifies the color of Book II. 

Two of the very strong similes—his comparison of Pyrrhus’ appear- 
ance and actions to a deadly snake (2:471-475) and that of fallen 
Troy to the sturdy poplar hewn to the ground by the woodmen’s 
strokes (2:626-631)—strikingly demonstrate Vergil’s descriptive 
power. 

Among the remarkable metaphors are those in lines 169 and 385. 
The former describes Trojan hopes ebbing as a tide; in the latter, 
“Fortuna adspirat,” the goddess is pictured as a favoring breeze. 

In line two of the book, Vergil personifies the Trojan kingdom as 
“lamentabile” (woeful) ; and, he speaks of the horse as the “suspecta 
dona” of the Greeks in line 36. Of special beauty is his, “. . . et 
iam nox umida caelo praecipitat suadentque cadentia sidera somnos.” 
(2:8-9) 

The second book abounds in Vergil’s characterizing epithets. He 
employs them to further the plot of the Aeneid. Among those so 


1J. W. Mackail, Latin Literature (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1923). 

2 Theodore Haecker, Virgil, Father of the West, trans. A. W. Wheen (New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1934). 
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used are “pius Aeneas” and “pulcher Iulus” which helped establish 
the character and origin of the Julian gens. 

Whether or not Vergil deliberately re-touched and polished his 
work to achieve these artistic effects is a matter of conjecture. At any 
rate, such lines in Book IT as 5, 6, 49, 65, 130, 198, 248, 268, 274, 316, 
324, 348-9, 354, 363, 367, 494, 521-3, 622-3, 646, and 668 have 
proved his genius in poetical expression, earning the attention of 
scholars through the centuries. 

But, just as in the study of English poetry, here, too, students can 
become so enmeshed in artistic form as to lose much of the true cul- 
tural value of the Aeneid. Poetry does not exist principally for the 
sake of study; it exists to be read as a whole. So, the Aeneid is to be 
appreciated because it is the expression of Vergil’s knowledge of hu- 
man nature and of his understanding of men’s ideals and aspirations. 
In Book II, the cultural artist proves this in his character portraits 
and through the insight he gives of men’s personal philosophies. 


AENEAS’ ROMAN VIRTUES 


Aeneas, the epic hero, fulfills his purpose and glorifies himself 
for posterity (and for Roman Augustus). Through acceptance of 
Fatum and heroic deeds he portrays the characteristic Roman vir- 
tues—pietas (devotedness), constantia, gravitas, and fortitudo. By 
means of Aeneas’ special epithet pius, denoting his devotedness to 
country, family and the gods, Vergil unites his political, historical and 
religious purposes. Book II establishes a hero possessing all these 
characteristics. He stands forth as a human being disturbed by emo- 
tions, yet inspired by such strength of will that when he is confronted 
with duty, directed by fate, he makes decisions accurately and irre- 
vocably. Thus Vergil points to Roman Stoic outlook on duty and 
the ideal of imperial authority. 

When critics accuse Vergil’s hero of weakness and vacillation, one 
is tempted to ask, after research, whether or not those making these 
charges really have as true an idea of cultura hominis as did the 
pagan writer. Aeneas may stumble at times, but he seems never to 
forget completely his obligation to fulfill his purpose in life, namely, 
that of obedience to Fatum. Here Vergil may well be expressing the 


age 7 of the Aeneid,” The Classical 
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confused minds of many Romans of his period. Just as Aeneas ap- 
pears to wonder just how great the power of Fatum may be, so too 
did most Romans question the varied forms of religion extant in 
Rome. And, just as the hero seems somewhat inconsistent in recon- 
ciling actions to his judgments, so did many an eclectic Roman find a 
problem in acting according to philosophical principles. Vergil, 
speaking through Aeneas, appears to seek what is right. His human 
culture expresses itself in the reverent attitude he holds toward 
religion, man’s destiny, and the life after death. All these are prob- 
lems of culture; they are pertinent to human culture as surely in 
the twentieth century as they were in the first century. 

In Book II the Roman concept of the pater familias dominates 
the entire scene at the home of Anchises. It is the hero’s father who 
interprets the omen of the fire, who carries the household gods from 
Troy, who finally urges the departure. 


AENEAS’ HUMAN SYMPATHY 


But the Aeneid has not continued to attract its readers only because 
of its hero’s fidelity to his country, family, and the gods, and because 
of its pictures of Roman life and culture. The secret of Vergil’s 
charm remains in his sincere expression of human sympathy, so 
often called the “tears of things.” This human warmth, sharing 
in the hardships of all men, endears him to all his readers. Here he 
shows himself the truly cultured artist, when he narrates not just 
what he sees, but what his soul experiences through personal strug- 
gles, or when he sympathizes with other men in their grief, as he 
does in the second book, particularly during the death struggle of 
falling Troy. It will require no teacher moralizing for students of 
Vergil to catch this identifying mark of a great person, as they follow 
Aeneas through Book IT. 

The theme words of Vergil’s sympathy, miser and infelix, thread 
their way through the book, often interrupting the narrative with a 
sigh: (459) “miseri Teucri”; Priam, (579) “miserrime coniunx”; 
(42) “miseri cives”; (738) “misero fato”; (345) “infelix Coroebus,” 
and even the Greeks’ horse (245) labeled infelix in the sense of being 
ill-omened. But above all, in this book we get to know “infelix 
Dido,” the tragic Carthaginian queen. 

As is to be expected, the travel-weary Aeneas mourns for his 
ruined country, its leaders, and his lost wife Creusa. But the scene in 
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Priam’s palace is perhaps the most tragic of the book, where Vergil 
moves his reader to pity and fear at the heartless murder of devoted 
father and faithful son. Other pictures which appeal strongly to 
the reader’s sympathy for human suffering are: the appearance of 
dead Creusa to Aeneas (771-794) ; Panthus and his grandson (318- 
335) ; Cassandra and Coroebus (403-426) , and the scene at Anchises’ 
home (634-725). 

The concluding lines (799-804) of Book II summarize the 
Aeneid’s theme and reiterate the Roman constantia, gravitas, and 
fortitudo in the hero’s final act: 


undique convenere, animis opibusque parati, inquascumque 
velim pelago deducere terras. iamque ignis summae surge- 
bat Lucifer Idae ducebatque diem. Danaique obsessa 
tenebant limina portarum, nec spes opis ulla dabatur. 
cessi et sublato montis genitore peiivi.* 


These lines could be the basis for Cardinal Newman’s description of 
Vergil’s poetic art as “. . . giving utterance, as the voice of Nature 
herself, to that pain and weariness, yet hope of better things which is 
the experience of her children in every time.” ° 


The beautiful expression of noble thoughts and emotions, found 
in Vergil’s artistry, has earned the admiration of such cultural giants 
as St. Augustine, Dante, and Cardinal Newman. It can be potent 
enough to enkindle an appreciation of true culture in our students 
today. This seems to offer justification for retaining at least Book II 
of the Aeneid, whatever may be our revision of the high-school Latin 
program. 

* 


Over 1,000 models of all types of audio-visual equipment 
are described in the latest edition of “The Audio-Visual 
Equipment Directory,” just published by the National 
Audio-Visual Association. The 289-page directory adds 
three new sections on teaching machines, classroom radios, 
and instructional television, according to its editor, James 
W. Hulfish, Jr. 


4All Latin line quotations are from Virgil, Vol. I of The Loeb Classical 
Library (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1930). 


5 Haecker, p. 120. 


VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
CURRICULUM STRUCTURE 


By Nathaniel J. Pallone* 


Scxoot counsetors and guidance personnel, in more reflective and 
less guarded moments, sometimes secretly regret a trend in secondary 
school guidance, supported by the expectation of parents and the 
public, which would force upon the high school freshman the burden 
of choosing, often well-nigh irrevocably, among academic, commer- 
cial, and vocational curricular programs. Such a precipitate choice 
seems to rob youth of its flavor, to bring to an abrupt pre-climax the 
beginnings of wonder, which has a right to be the characteristic of 
adolescence. 

Yet the structure of American schools does indeed appear to de- 
mand a selection, and in public education this choice often needs to 
be made in the junior high years. It is doubly unfortunate that the 
selection of vocational or commercial programs, whether freely 
chosen or thrust upon the student who fails to rank high in com- 
petitive diocesean high school entrance examinations, very often 
means that the maturing child is deprived of his right to a Catholic 
education. 

More than pitiable is the trend to worsen an already uncomfort- 
able situation. The purport of such documents as the Conant report, 
dogging an aroused citizenry lately shocked from non-involvement by 
Soviet superiority in missile technology and anxious to create better 
and bigger satellites, is to force educators to adopt an ill-advised 
“weeding out” process, with the intrinsically laudable aim of ensuring 
quality education for the noblest and the best. 

That these procedures are antithetical to the goals of guidance and 
that they contradict the best evidence gathered by developmental 
psychology in its quest for the determinants of maturity is plain. It 
is also plain that the unconsidered eagerness to shove the budding 
adolescent headlong into the building of salable skills, at the probable 
expense of liberating the spirit, betrays the traces of the philosophy of 
progressivism. 

For varied reasons, many guidance specialists have thus been at 
least privately opposed to such proposals as the widely-touted “four- 


* Nathaniel J. Pallone, M.A., is director of the Educational Consultation 
Center at St. Francis College, Brooklyn. 
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track” plans. To some, it appears the height of folly to expect the 
child of thirteen or fourteen, even with the advice and direction of 
his parents, based on the assistance of a counselor’s appraisal, to 
make the kind of value judgments called for by this educational 
structure, judgments which tend to commit him when quiet seeking 
is more appropriate; and, to others, the citing of a specific curriculum 
seems to imply that the basic knowledge needed by the prospective 
lawyer in his formative, awakening years is somehow subtly different 
from that needed by the prospective auto mechanic for each of them 
to learn the meaning of life and the methods of coping with the 
exigencies of daily living. The crux of the problem, then, centers 
about the search for an answer to Pius XI’s question: What consti- 
tutes what should be taught to all the children in all the schools?* 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF VOCATIONAL MATURITY 


Though these attitudes represent fairly the characteristic thinking 
of many educators charged with guidance functions, whose unfor- 
tunate duty it is to “analyze” the student through testing procedures 
in order to determine his fitness for the curricula offered by the 
school, there was little but a vague feeling on their part to gainsay 
the demands of secondary-school curriculum structure. With solid 
research evidence lacking, they awaited the efforts of developmental 
and vocational psychologists interested in examining the total psycho- 
social development of the adolescent. 

The Vocational Maturity of Ninth-Grade Boys, recently published 
as the second report of the Career Pattern Study at Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Teachers College, provides a considerable body of pertinent 
data. Prepared by Donald E. Super and his associates at the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, the study is an 
attempt to discover precisely whether high-school freshmen are 
ready, emotionally and intellectually, to begin making the pre-voca- 
tional choices which society, through the present organization of 
schools and curricula, expects them to make. 

In their general theory of vocational development, Super and his 
associates have considered vocational maturity as an aspect of general 


1Pius XI, “On the Christian Education of Youth,” Five Great Encyclicals, 
ed. Gerald C. Treacy (New York: Paulist Press, 1939), pp. 37-75. 
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maturity.2 Vocational development is viewed as a process intimately 
related to the network of specific characteristics composing the 
developmental pattern of the individual, and vocational choice is 
conceived as the culmination of this unfolding process. 


INDICES OF VOCATIONAL MATURITY 


Subjects in the longitudinal study, begun in 1952, were ninth- 
graders in the public high school of Middletown, a small city in upper 
New York which Thorndike’s scale of “the goodness of cities” had 
determined to approach the “typical” American city.3 Its high 
school offers programs in academic, commercial and technical areas, 
and each student is expected to declare a curricular area during his 
freshman year. In this decision, students had access to the Guidance 
Department, staffed by a director and two counselors. Middletown 
had no Catholic high school when the study was undertaken. 

In their efforts to determine the readiness of youth to choose occu- 
pationally, the experimenters attempted to crystallize the indices of 
vocational maturity appropriate to their proper developmental stage 
by amassing and analyzing both psychometric and observational data 
on each of the subjects. A total of twenty-eight factors, including 
groupings of intelligence, school achievement, psychological and 
social adjustment, family socioeconomic conditions, religious affili- 
ation, environmental and other factors were examined as possible 
correlates of vocational maturity. Test data were supplemented by 
four hour-long interviews with each student. 

Of these factors, statistical analysis showed only the following to 
be adequate indices of vocational maturity: concern with choice, 
acceptance of responsibility for choice, specificity of information 
about a preferred occupation, specificity of planning, extent of plan- 
ning, and use of resources. 

Thus the Columbia staff concluded that “vocational maturity in 
ninth-grade boys . . . is primarily orientation to the need to make 
educational and vocational choices, including acceptance of respon- 
sibility for choosing and planning, and a planning and information- 
getting approach to the orientation and choice process: it is essen- 


2D. E. Super and others, Vocational Development: A Framework for Re- 
search (“Career Pattern Study,” Vol. I; New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1957). 

8E. L. Thorndike, 144 Smaller Cities (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1940). 
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tially, planfulness.”* At this age, vocational maturity seems not to 
consist in the making of tentative or provisional, and certainly not 
permanent vocational choices of the sort expected under present 
curriculum structure. 

The implications for the practice of guidance issuing from this 
analysis run counter to current emphases, for guidance in the ninth 
grade should not be concerned with the making of “definitive, direc- 
tional educational and occupational choices,” but rather with the 
fostering of “planfulness” proportioned to the developmental stage 
of early adolescence. 


INADEQUACY OF GUIDANCE TESTS 


Significantly for guidance practices, the indices of vocational 
maturity, finally accepted as adequate, were based on material gath- 
ered during the interview sessions, not on psychometric data. Ap- 
praisal by observational methods seems preferable for vocational 
decisions. 

But rarely will the working counselor be in a position to devote 


four hours of counseling time to each ninth-grader, particularly in 
Catholic schools, where guidance departments are typically under- 
staffed. The counselor usually has a single interview and a battery of 
guidance tests at his disposal in counseling student and parent. 

Surprisingly too, personal adjustment, measured by the Thematic 
Apperception Test, the Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank, and 
Henderson’s Test of Father Identification (all of which are clinical 
rather than guidance instruments, producing more detailed informa- 
tion than the milder adjustment inventories typically used in guid- 
ance programs), showed no statistically significant relationship to 
vocational maturity. 


RELIGION AND VOCATIONAL MATURITY 


Of particular interest to Catholic counselors are the findings bear- 
ing upon religious affiliation and vocational maturity. Earlier re- 
ports which have considered the question of religious background and 
professional eminence have indicated the failure of Catholic educa- 


4D. E. Super and others, The Vocational Maturity of Ninth-Grade Boys 
(“Career Pattern Study,” Vol. Il; New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1960). 
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tion to contribute its proportionate share of scholars and scientists.° 
This seems to point to a fruitful field for Catholic guidance. 

Since Catholics by and large fall into the lower rather than higher 
socioeconomic levels, and one might conjecture that boys coming 
from these lower levels generally face entry into the world of work 
immediately after high school, one might suppose some relation be- 
tween (1) socioeconomic status and (2) religious affiliation and 
vocational maturity. 

Neither level of aspiration, family socioeconomic condition, nor 
religious affiliation was found to be significantly related to vocational 
maturity, though minor differences between Catholic and Protestant 
affiliation showed a slightly higher correlation between Catholic 
affiliation and the indices of maturity mentioned earlier. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CURRICULUM STRUCTURE 


When education finds that the student is thrust, by the structure 
of the curriculum, into a choice situation for which he is not ready, 
two paths are open. It can set about to change the situation, or it 
can seek to change the individual. 

Super and his associates, in their chapter on “Implications for Ed- 
ucation and Guidance,” have chosen to focus upon the latter method, 
by recommending procedures which would increase attention to 
vocational and pre-vocational choices in the earlier years, through 
the provision of planned occupational exploration designed to make 
the student vocationally responsive. 


This approach seeks to foster vocational maturity even before ninth 
grade; it follows the outline of the trend identified earlier, which has 
as its effect the enslavement of wonder. Perhaps such a solution 
merely compounds the difficulty. But it is an understandable con- 
clusion flowing from commitment to a particular professional spe- 
cialty which creates, as do all specialties, a certain myopia in its 
practitioners, and which has been nurtured in a Deweyian educa- 
tional philosophy which sees economic competence as the prime 
goal in education. 


5D, E. Super and P. B. Bachrach, Scientific Careers and Vocational Devel- 
opment Theory (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1957); John T. Ellis, American Catholicism and the 
Intellectual Life (Chicago: Heritage Foundation, 1956). 
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CURRICULUM AND AIM OF EDUCATION 


There is another solution, one which seeks to change the situation, 
which may be more palatabie to guidance specialists resistant to too- 
early vocational decision and to educators in general who feel that 
the specific condition for education must be the continued freedom 
from commitment which allows the student, unfettered, to explore 
both the world and himself, and who feel that the content of educa- 
tion should be related not solely to the economic needs of man but 
to the end of human life. 

For the public school in America, the content of education will in- 
clude those studies designed to produce an educated citizen capable 
of exercising intelligently his public duties. For the Catholic school, 
curricular offerings will aim at structuring a Christian conscience in 
the light of Christian virtue. 

The presence of studies in the curriculum, and the very nature of 
the curriculum itself, ought thus to find unshakable roots in the 
philosophy of education and the philosophy of man. Insofar as 
vocational development is an important aspect of human develop- 
ment, education has a responsibility not to neglect its care, but it 
cannot afford the luxury of allowing the part to swallow the whole. 

Practically, either of these methods of dealing with the present 
problem involves a change in the typical structure of the curriculum 
in the schools. The first would expose the student earlier and more 
often to courses with a specifically vocational twist, presumably to 
fit him to make the type of choices in ninth grade he is expected to 
make. 

Taking its starting point from the same situation, the second would 
restructure the secondary curriculum so that no great disparity con- 
tinues to obtain between pre-college or pre-work entry education. 
This method envisions a curriculum structure which rather offers a 
common core of subjects designed to produce men and women capa- 
ble of independent, creative, imaginative thinking and moral action. 
For the person who has learned to think freely, who has sharpened 
his intellect, who has become attuned to using his environment 
effectively, the learning of a set of occupational skills, once his gross 
abilities and inclinations have been identified and assessed, presents 
no insurmountable obstacle, whether this learning takes place after 
secondary education or as an adjunct to “what should be taught to 
all the children in all the schools.” 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


FuNcTION AND GROWTH OF THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION IN THE FIELD or SpeciAL EpucaTIon by Rev. Wil- 
liam F. Jenks, C.SS.R., M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to describe the function and growth 
of the National Catholic Educational Association in the field of spe- 
cial education. 

In this study a short history of the Association in the field of special 
education is presented together with an exposition of the tenets of 
Catholic philosophy in special education. The growth of the Asso- 
ciation in special education is revealed in the findings of four national 
surveys wnich portray the present status of Catholic facilities for ex- 
ceptional children in the United States. The investigator concluded 
that Catholic educators who have done an exceptional job for normal 
children, are doing only a normal job for exceptional children. 


Reicious CounseE.inc 1n-Canon Law, 1918-1958, by Rev. Law- 
rence W. Bunzel, $.V.D., M.A. 


This dissertation presents in a compact, systematic study all that 
the Roman Catholic Church has legislated from 1918 to 1958 con- 
cerning the religious counseling of the laity, the religious, and semi- 
narians. It also includes the interpretation of this legislation in the 
light of present conditions in the United States. The qualifications 
of clerical and religious counselors are outlined and recommendations 
are made for the improvement of religious counseling. 


A Survey or CaTHoLic SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE EIGHT 
Marist VicaRIATES IN OcEANIA by Rev. William J. Mullen, S.M., 
M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to survey school conditions at the 
secondary level in the Vicariates of Tonga, the Solomons, Samoa, 
New Caledonia, New Hebrides, Wallis, Futuna, and the Fiji Islands. 

Data were gathered from the Marist Mission Archives, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; the General Archives of the Society of Mary, Rome, 


* Microfilms of these M.A. dissertations may be obtained through the inter- 
library loan department of The Catholic University of America; information 
on costs will be sent on request. 
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Italy; the United Nations Headquarters; the British, French and 
Dutch embassies in Washington, D.C.; and by means of a question- 
naire to missionaries in the Vicariates. Missionaries who spent many 
years in Oceania were interviewed. 

In general, it is apparent that the natives of the Province of 
Oceania do not seem to realize the necessity for education. The 
schools which have been established offer training that varies with 
the nature and needs of the area. The financial arrangements for 
the Catholic schools depend upon the needs and capabilities of each 
Vicariate, with little or no governmental assistance or recognition. 
Shortage of qualified personnel has been the big problem in Oceania. 


A CriticaL ANALYSIS OF THE REGIONAL ACCREDITING AGENCIES’ 
EVALUATIONS OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF CATHOLIC SECONDARY 
ScHoots by Sister M. Jeanne D’Arc Omilan, O.S.F., M.A. 


This study analyzes the strengths and weaknesses of Catholic sec- 
ondary school administration as they are seen by the visiting com- 
mittees of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. These evaluations are recorded in the administration section 
of the “Statistical Summary” of the Evaluative Criteria, 1950 edition. 

Sixty-six of the 83 schools accredited between 1950 and 1959 par- 
ticipated in the study. The participating schools received a mean rat- 
ing of “four and over” on 59.7 per cent of the 72 items on which 
the visiting committees rated them. Since a rating of “three” is 
technically considered an average rating (actual averages are not 
made known), the investigator concluded that in general the Cath- 
olic secondary schools were rated above average. 


EncutsH, History, AND GeocrapHy CONTENT CouRSES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY-EDUCATION PROGRAM IN CERTAIN CATHOLIC LIBERAL 
Arts Co..eces by Sister M. Gonzaga Doyle, O.S.F., M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to find out what preparation the 
prospective elementary-school teacher receives in the basic content 
subjects of English, history, and geography and if this preparation 
is adequate to prepare her to teach these subjects in the elementary 
grades. 

Data were obtained from the following sources: a questionnaire 
submitted to the education departments of 70 Catholic liberal arts 
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colleges, the college catalogues, and college textbooks used in the 
participating colleges. 

Only two colleges in the sampling offer content courses specially 
designed for prospective teachers of English in the grades. No col- 
lege offers a content course in history designed specifically for ele- 
mentary-school teachers. Thirty-five colleges offer content courses 
in geography for prospective elementary-school teachers. The small 
number of colleges offering content courses in English and history was 
explained by the fact that the liberal arts colleges maintain that the 
general education required of all liberal arts graduates is sufficient to 
provide an adequate background for elementary-school teachers. 

A combination course in content and methods is offered by 14 of 
the colleges in the field of English and by 13 in history. Only one 
college offers such a course in geography. 

The investigator concluded that education departments in Cath- 
olic liberal arts colleges would help their prospective elementary- 
school teachers if they required training in verbal communication 
skills in English and more content courses in geography. Generally 
speaking, the content courses in history provide an adequate back- 
ground for the prospective elementary-school teacher. 


CoMPARISON OF THE MERITS OF THE REPORT CARD AND PARENT- 
TEACHER CONFERENCE IN REPORTING PupiL ProcREss TO Par- 
ENTS by Sister Mary Cyrena Harkins, R.S.M., M.A. 


This is a report of an investigation of the opinions of 32 principals 
and 285 teachers regarding the effectiveness of three methods of 
reporting pupil progress to parents: the report card, the parent- 
teacher conference, or a combination of both methods. Schools in 
fourteen States are represented in the study. 


The general conclusions reached in this study are that principals 
and teachers feel that the parent-teacher conference or a combined 
conference and report card is more effective than the report card 
alone in reporting pupil progress to parents. The conference is pre- 
ferred by teachers for reporting general growth, whereas a combi- 
nation of report card and conference is preferred for reporting aca- 
demic achievement. The teachers were of the opinion that the par- 
ents and pupils show a marked preference for a combination of 
both methods. 
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ANALYSIS OF PROGRAMS OF GIFTED STUDENTS IN CaTuHo.ic Hicu 
Scuoots by Rev. William R. Cornelius, M.A. 


This is a survey of the various kinds of programs taken by gifted 
students in Catholic high schools. Data were gathered from the files 
of the College of Arts and Sciences and the School of Engineering 
of The Catholic University of America, which draws students from 
every state in the Union and from nearly every type of Catholic 
secondary school. 

Analysis of the high-school transcripts of the students of all four 
college years revealed that in general the more able students in Cath- 
olic secondary schools are carrying heavier academic loads than 
what is considered the ordinary load. Gifted students in Catholic 
high schools are carrying academic loads at least as heavy as those 
recommended by Dr. James B. Conant. 


Love or THE CuurcH As AN EpucaTIONAL OsjectTIvE by Mother 
Virginia Marie Langie, O.S.U., M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to analyze the objective, a love for 


the Church, in relation to the proper and immediate end of Christian 
education, as stated by the Popes, with a view to determining the 
position of this objective within the hierarchy of Catholic educational 
aims. 

The analysis revealed that a love for the Church is closely identi- 
fied with the attainment of Christian perfection, the proximate end 
of education, in that love for the Church is basically an expression of 
charity which is the essence of Christian perfection, and that to pro- 
mote a love for the Church is to implement at the same time many 
other objectives which are integral parts of the complex notion of 
Christian perfection. In view of its supreme importance according 
to Papal teaching the conclusion was reached that this objective 


must be consciously sought in Catholic educational institutions. 
* 

Latest merger of textbook publishing companies is that 
of Mentzer Bush and Company with Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, Inc. Through the merger, Holt’s editorial and 
sales program will be expanded to meet the bulging enroll- 
ments in Catholic schools in all parts of the nation. Pub- 
lications of Mentzer Bush have included science and reli- 
= a for Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools. 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


The Catholic University of America has been selected by four 1961 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation fellowship winners for graduate study 
in Theology, psychology, history, and English. The fellows, three 
men and one woman, are from American University, University of 
Michigan, University of Notre Dame, and St. Mary’s University, 
San Antonio, Texas. Completing their first year of graduate work 
at the University are four 1960 Woodrow Wilson fellows, a Sister 
and three laywomen, working in the fields of English, history, and 
Spanish, who are graduates of the College of St. Teresa, Siena 
Heights College, New Rochelle College, and Bryn Mawr College. 

Registered for the 1961-62 academic year in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences are eight students awarded fellowships in 
science and mathematics by the National Science Foundation and 
two students awarded fellowships by the U.S. Office of Education. 
The National Science Foundation has also awarded three students 
summer fellowships as graduate teaching assistants. 

Enrolled in the Graduate School this semester are 1,207 students, 
90 of whom are new enrollees. This school year’s first semester 
enrollment was 1,407 students, 450 of these being new. Highest 
departmental enrollments this semester are in education (186), 
library science (183), and physics (105). 

Announcement was made last month by Rt. Rev. Msgr. William 
J. McDonald, Rector of the University, of salary increases for all 
full-time faculty members—$500 for laymen and $200 for clergy 
and religious. The Rector also announced the appointment of 
Francis G. deBettencourt, presently co-ordinator of sponsored re- 
search at the University, as his personal representative in charge 
of a nation-wide program of approach to industry, corporations, and 
foundations to further University expansion. 


The independent women’s college may be on its way to extinction, 
Sarah Gibson Blanding, president of Vassar College, said last month 
on the occasion of Vassar’s hundredth anniversary. Miss Blanding 
charged the independent colleges—both men and women—with 
wastefulness and anachronistic practices. Among the wasteful prac- 
tices that may doom independent higher education, she listed the 
following: (1) waste in the use of plant for about seven hours of 
the day, five days a week and eight months of the year; (2) waste of 
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faculty time, primarily through the multifarious committees that exist 
in the name of the democratic process; (3) waste of student ability 
and interest by insisting that the four-year college course is sacred 
for the acquisition of a baccalaureate degree and by not putting 
enough responsibility on the student to get along with her own edu- 
cation; and (4) waste because of concentration of study almost ex- 
clusively upon Western culture with the consequent limitation of 
contemporary usefulness in an ever-widening world of common in- 
terest. 


In judging freshman compositions, what standards do competent 
readers use? To explore this question, three members of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service Research Division set out two years ago to 
define experimentally the diverse criteria used by readers in deciding 
upon the merits of freshman compositions. Results of the study are 
presented in ETS Developments (February, 1961). The judges were 
fifty-three outstanding representatives of six different fields: college 
English teachers, social and natural scientists, writers and editors, 
lawyers and law professors, and business executives. Three hundred 
essays written by first-year students at Cornell, Middlebury, and the 
University of Pennsylvania were examined. The essays were equally 
divided on two topics. Each judge noted what he liked or disliked 
about each essay. None saw the grades or comments of the others. 

The purpose of the study was to determine, by mathematical 
analysis, the qualities to which the judges were responding (either 
consciously or subconsciously) and to determine them by contrasting 
the comments of readers who were sensitive to each. In addition to 
a “test” factor, this analysis identified five other factors among the 
judges: Ideas; Structure; Style, Interest, and Originality; Mechan- 
ics; and Effectiveness of Expression. The factor analysis demon- 
strated that the objective measures have moderately high correla- 
tions with the judgment factors labeled Mechanics and Effectiveness 
of Expression, but very low correlations with the three other factors. 
The researchers concluded that tests can measure the former, but 
“we know very little about how to test for Ideas; Structure; and 
Style, Interest and Originality—either by objective tests or by essays.” 
The judges did not tend to agree with each other in their over-all 
ratings: 34 per cent of the essays received all nine possible grades, 
and no essay received fewer than five different grades. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Adolescent energies can be successfully captured for learning, in- 
tellectual activities can come to captivate adolescents’ interest, if 
they are allowed to do so, concludes James S. Coleman, a member 
of the Department of Social Relations, Johns Hopkins University, in 
an article entitled “The Competition for Adolescent Energies,” in 
Phi Delta Kappan (March, 1961). If a good student is given a 
chance to achieve for his school and receive the rewards attendant 
upon doing so, maintains Coleman, more adolescents will be inter- 
ested in becoming good students. If interscholastic games were not 
only athletic games but contained the contents of mathematics and 
English and sewing and bricklaying, he says, the distribution of 
adolescent energies would be very different than it now is. If schools 
in a city or county competed in a “scholastic fair,” with teams, ex- 
hibits, and tournaments, the impact on adolescents’ distribution of 
energies would be impressive. The solution is not simple in its execu- 
tion, he grants, for it consists of something more than a new course 
in the curriculum, or graded classes, or sifting out the “gifted chil- 
dren.” Yet if it is carried out, and carried out well, it could pull 
adolescent energies into those directions of learning, of creativity, and 
of intellectual excitement for its own sake toward which a democratic 
society aims. 


Catholic high-school newspapers and magazines won 23 “Medalist” 
and 65 “First Place” awards in the thirty-seventh annual contest of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, Columbia University. In 
all, Catholic high schools and colleges won some 150 awards ranging 
from “Medalist” to “Fourth Place.” The 23 “Medalist” high schools 
are located in 14 different States and the District of Columbia. There 
are 4 each in New York and New Jersey, 3 each in Maryland and 
Ohio, 2 in Massachusetts; and one each in the District of Columbia, 
Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Virginia, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 


Panic over college admissions is unjustified, S. A. Kendrick, College 
Entrance Examination Board official, stated at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals in 
Detroit in February. One third of the colleges will accept all, or 
almost all, high-school graduates, he said. One half will accept all 
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with a “C” average. Only one in six of the colleges is highly selec- 
tive, he maintained. 

At the same convention, Charles C. Holt, who has been asked by 
three major professional organizations to look into the plethora of 
testing, said that the testing of high-school students for admission to 
college and for scholarships is getting out of hand. He claimed that 
there are twenty national testing programs in the country. Testing 
is not only expensive, it is also inconclusive. Most tests can not meas- 
ure creativity, motivation, and determination, he maintained. 


Power exercised by committee chairmen and members in deciding 
which legislative proposals in Congress will become law is empha- 
sized in Grass Roots Guide, No. 6, entitled Congressional Committees, 
just published by The Center for Information on America, Washing- 
ton, Connecticut. The booklet, which sells for 35 cents, is designed 
for use in high-school civics classes. Like all other elected officials, the 
guide points out, committee chairmen and members are responsive to 
informed public opinion. Listing the names of the chairmen and 
ranking committee members, and giving the areas of jurisdiction of 
each committee, this guide provides a useful source of information 
for citizens who wish to keep in touch with the course of pending 
legislation. 


Last year 150,000 students failed college entrance examinations in 
English. Of the colleges and universities in the United States, 70 per 
cent now give remedial work in English. These are two findings of a 
study recently completed by the National Council of Teachers of 
English. The Council claims that critical deficiencies and chaotic 
standards in the training of high-school English teachers have seri- 
ously depressed the level of learning in the nation’s high schools. The 
results of the Council’s study indicate that, as a national median, a 
teacher can be certified to teach English if he has had only two 
semester courses in beginning composition, plus three or four semes- 
ter courses chosen from English and American literature, journalism, 
speech, dramatics, or children’s literature. Of the colleges and uni- 
versities training high-school English teachers, 59 per cent do not 
require a course in advanced composition. Fewer than 200 of all 
colleges training teachers provide them with information on impor- 
tant recent advances made in English language study. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Civics Clubs in Catholic elementary schools increased in number by 
approximately 500 since this time last year. Last year the Civics 
Clubs of the Commission on American Citizenship of The Catholic 
University of America chartered 3,643 Civics Clubs. This month the 
Commission reports 4,132 clubs. As in previous years it is expected 
that this number will rise because applications for charters continue 
to trickle in up to graduation day. Some clubs are found in each of 
the fifty states, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and Canada. The 
Archdiocese of Chicago leads in the number of Civics Clubs with 
149. Other archdioceses or dioceses with over 100 clubs are Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburgh, and Trenton. 


Teaching the notion of set and appropriate notation for sets and 
operations upon them can be started effectively in the first grade, 
according to Patrick Suppes and Blair A. McKnight, who have re- 
ported their findings of Experimental Teachings of Mathematics in 
the Elementary School in a publication called, Sets and Numbers in 
Grade One, 1959-1960, published by the Applied Mathematics and 
Statistics Laboratories of Stanford University, Stanford, California. 
The mathematicians explain that because sets are more concrete 
objects than numbers, operations on sets are more meaningful to 
the student than manipulation of numbers. Consequently, the intro- 
duction of sets permits a simple and precise characterization of num- 
bers as properties of sets. Insightful operations are learned without 
commitment to the particular notation of Arabic numerals, however. 
Thus, the tendency to focus attention on the numerals without con- 
sideration of their meaning is overcome. Although this program in- 
troduces an extensive mathematical vocabulary and notation, par- 
ticipating teachers reported that as long as the notation introduced 
is explicit and precise and corresponds to simple concepts, no difficul- 
ties of comprehension arise. Many unusual things are being done in 
mathematics in many parts of the country. At St. John Berchmans 
school in Detroit, Michigan, first grade pupils are being taught 
simple steps in plane geometry. Increased powers of observation and 
analysis are some of the results noted by Sister Mary de Lourdes, 
mathematics consultant for the Detroit Archdiocese. 
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Teaching machines can severely limit the very thing on which their 
future depends, that is, the art of programing, according to P. Ken- 
neth Komoski, president of the Center for Programmed Instruction, 
which was established under a grant from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education to study automated teaching. At the thirty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Independent Schools Board in New York 
City last month, Mr. Komoski advised school boards against the 
purchase of teaching machines until the devices overcame present 
limitations. The New York Times, March 3, 1961, page 13, quoted 
Mr. Komoski as saying: “Any large-scale adoption of the rather im- 
mature machines which are now on the market may well mean that 
schools will inadvertently place restrictions on many teachers who 
at present are just beginning to unnderstand what programing is.” 
Mr. Komoski commented further that he believed machines will 
eventually become a valuable adjunct to teaching after they have 
become adaptable enough to meet the requirements of any program 
which teachers can create. 


School bells are ringing for mothers in the Archdiocese of Chicago. 
Already seventy alumnae of women’s Catholic colleges in the Chicago 
area have volunteered and have enrolled in a six-week training 
course in which they will study psychology of child development, 
classroom management, and lesson planning. Classroom observation, 
grading of papers, work with individual pupils, and practice teach- 
ing under the direction of the regular teacher are part of the mothers’ 
lessons. This pattern of teacher recruitment follows the San Fran- 
cisco public school program. Other diocesan plans to meet the ex- 
pansion of school systems announced recently include the Baltimore, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Youngstown plans. Each of their arrange- 
ments reveals awareness of local needs being met with originality and 
co-operation of local colleges. 


The Notable Children’s Books for 1960, announced by the American 
Library Association this month, includes several non-fiction titles. 
Significant in the new list are several foreign books, reflecting global 
interests of authors, librarians, and publishers. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


A series of religious education textbooks for Catholic elementary and 
high schools, Grades 1—XII, the largest single articulated textbook 
program in the history of American education, is to be published by 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., in the next four years, the company an- 
nounced last month. To cost well over one million dollars, the pro- 
gram will include the complete Canon Andre Boyer collection of re- 
ligion books, now published in France by Les Editions de |’Ecole, a 
leading French textbook firm directed by Jean Fabre. Canon Boyer’s 
team of authors includes Abbe Dheilly, Canon Rolin, Abbe Ducasse, 
Jean Mouroux, and Abbe Hasselveldt, all among the foremost Cath- 
olic scholars in the world. These authors have spent twenty-five years 
studying and testing the materials which have gone into the series. 
The result is what Canon Boyer calls “a method whose originality 
stems from the fact that it incorporates the results of biblical ex- 
egesis, lays the foundation for liturgical comprehension and presents 
the doctrine to the child by taking into consideration the child’s 
psychology in order to permit a gradual formation of a living faith.” 
The series has been favorably reviewed by Ladislao Csonka in the 
Roman international bimonthly educational review Orientamenti 
Pedagogici (Settembre-Ottobre, 1959), published by the Istituto 
Superiore di Pedagogia of the Pontificio Ateneo Salesiano. It has 
been printed in several different languages and is being used in seven- 
teen different countries. 

The United States’ version of the program is to be prepared under 
the supervision of Sister Mary Elizabeth, I.H.M., and Sister Mary 
Johnice, I.H.M., co-directors of the Pius XII Religious Education 
Resource Center, Monroe, Michigan, with Rev. Bernard Cooke, S.]., 
chairman of the Department of Theology at Marquette University, 
acting as consultant. They will work with one team of forty Amer- 
ican French linguists who will translate the books. They will head 
another team comprised of ten master religion teachers, an educa- 
tional psychologist, a philosopher, and a theologian to ensure that 
the adaptation will thoroughly meet the needs of American pupils. 
The decision to undertake the project was made after three years 
of research in instructional materials for religious education by the 
Catholic Division of Allyn and Bacon. The research team found that 
unlike the fields of reading, science, and mathematics, now prac- 
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tically revolutionized with new curriculum approaches, most of the 
materials used in teaching religion in the United States have not 


changed essentially in the last twenty years. 


The job of operating school plants so as to utilize their potentialities 
in promoting an effective educational program is one that requires 
training, knowledge, skills, and services of a specialized nature. 
School officials in charge of school plant management are primarily 
responsible for developing an operating program that will meet this 
challenge. To help those responsible for the school plant do a better 
job, the U.S. Office of Education has published recently the second 
of two bulletins on school plant management. It is entitled Admin- 
istering the Custodial Program. A companion to the first volume, 
Organizing the Maintenance Program, it brings together in one docu- 
ment many ideas, practices, and suggestions which have been used 
with success in various parts of the country. These books may be 
obtained from the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., at 40 cents each. 


Despite the newness of television as a medium of instruction, all 
sorts of technical difficulties, and the makeshift arrangements re- 
quired to convert auditoriums, cafeterias, large study halls, and port- 
able buildings into classrooms, test results reported in the National 
Program in the Use of Television in the Public Schools, a nation-wide 
experiment that began in 1957-58 with nearly 40,000 pupils in more 
than 200 elementary and secondary schools, clearly showed that 
students who received part of their instruction over television in large 
classes did as well as—and in many cases significantly better than— 
students who were taught by conventional methods in small classes. 
Descriptions of the TV education programs and their evaluations are 
presented in a report, released recently by the Ford Foundation (477 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York), entitled Teaching by 
Television. Of 251 comparisons noted in the report, 165 favored the 
TV pupils. There were 90 cases where the difference was statistically 
significant; in 69 of these the difference was in favor of the TV 
classes, and in 21 it was in favor of the control classes. Because of 
the careful planning that went into televised courses, in many cases 
they proved much better organized than conventional courses, cover- 
ing more ground in less time. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PrincIPLEs oF Epucation: A THomist ApprRoAcH by Pierre H. 
Conway. Washington: The Thomist Press, 1960. Pp. xiii ++ 204. 
$5.00. 


Tue Lrperat Arts IN St. Toomas Agutnas by Pierre H. Conway 
and Benedict M. Ashley. Washington: The Thomist Press, 1959. 
Pp. 74. 


The authors of these valuable and closely related works are well- 
known Dominican specialists in relating St. Thomas’ philosophical 
teaching to modern education. 

Father Conway’s treatise is a textbook in educational philosophy 
organized around the four philosophical causes which he uses to 
analyze the educational process. He has provided his book with 
several pages of detailed exercises and questions for discussion bear- 
ing directly upon the text and with an excellent bibliography like- 
wise related to each chapter of the text. For classes with a back- 
ground in philosophy this could form the basis for a very solid and 
concentrated one-semester course. Where such background is lack- 
ing, it could serve an entire year and offer an opportunity to teach 
much philosophy as well as educational understanding. Especially 
commendable is the use of the Papal documents together with the 
copious citations from the works of St. Thomas. 

The monograph on the liberal arts appeared originally in The 
Thomist (October, 1959) and is now available as a Thomist Re- 
print. It is a scholarly, carefully-documented investigation of the 
exact nature of St. Thomas’ teaching regarding the curricular tools 
for “the culture of the human arts and disciplines,” as the Vatican 
Council put it. Since St. Thomas summarized the Western tradition 
of educational thought deriving from classical Greece and the 
Fathers of the Church, it is difficult to overemphasize the importance 
and the timeliness of this analysis. Recently the liberal arts have been 
taken sometimes to mean “fine arts” or “humanities” in a particular 
sense or areas where some kind of intuitive and emotional “creative 
self-expression” is felt to be the educational goal and order of the 
day. Actually, the liberal arts always have meant the solid disciplines 
of genuine youthful academic endeavor, and ever since Plato’s 
Requblic these have included mathematics and the natural sciences. 
The liberal arts are taught, not for warlike purposes, as Plato says, 
although adequate defense of the republic results, but rather for their 
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power, when properly taught, gradually to enlarge the mind and to 
sharpen the vision of the intellect, the interior eye of the soul, for 
intelligible reality. Thus these liberal arts are the prerequisite for 
genuine human creativeness in the various fields by young people 
once they are educated. St. Augustine did not teach a different 
educational doctrine in his De doctrina christiana. Neither did Car- 
dinal Newman in his Idea of a University. 

It is valuable for Catholic education, as well as American edu- 
cation generally, to have at this time this clarification of St. Thomas’ 
identical teaching on the same point. The present emphasis on these 
substantial and objective disciplines is not something to be deplored 
as if somehow the “liberal arts” were thereby suffering neglect. Ex- 
actly the opposite is the case. Had sound Thomistic, that is to say, 
Western and Christian, principles received due recognition in earlier 
pedagogy, the present effort at emphasis would perhaps never have 
been needed. 

EucENnE KEVANE 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


Tue CatTuo.ic DIMENSION IN HIcHER Epucarion by Justus George 
Lawler. Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1959. Pp. xxviii ++ 
302. $3.95 


Professor Lawler’s extended essay is one of criticism. He is dissat- 
isfied with American Catholic intellectualism. He has concluded that 
the fault lies largely within the Catholic educational system of this 
country. Hence, his book. While such critics as Ellis, Weigel, and 
others should not be regarded as superficial, Professor Lawler’s work, 
like that of sociologist Thomas F. O’Dea, slices through the visible 
underbrush and penetrates to a deeper strata of discontent laying 
bare the fundamental causes of the intellectual privation he sees. 
For this reason, his book is, in places, very difficult. It is also very 
constructive. 

One element which, to Professsor Lawler’s mind, clearly retards 
the advance of Catholic education in this country is a preoccupation 
with “Scholasticism’s somewhat narrow and excessively problem- 
solving manner.” (p. 169) The author is careful to specify that he is 
criticizing Scholasticism as a pedagogical phenomenon, and not as a 
body of “theological science.” But while the philosophical and basic 
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educational principles of the scholastic may be beyond reproach, 
their rationalistic method tends, over the years, to disorganize and 
petrify knowledge in the mind of the students, rather than to stimu- 
late a living wholeness. Thus such widely used texts as those by Far- 
rell, Garrigou-Lagrange, Healy, and Castiello come in for unfavor- 
able remarks as educational books, whatever their merits as works in 
theology. 

A second debilitating factor emerges from the training of religious 
who are teachers. Since so many of our colleges and lower schools 
are staffed by religious, this is an area as vital as it is sensitive. In 
brief, Professor Lawler feels that the preparation of religious is anti- 
humanistic, and tends to repress rather than draw out the natural 
goodness and buoyancy of soul which these generous persons possess. 
He longs for the breath of a “liberal spirit” among teaching religious, 
an idea which is, perhaps, briefly conveyed when he writes: “The 
teacher—like the priest—is a minister of spiritual things; he has an 
obligation not primarily to such abstractions as ‘school’ and ‘adminis- 
tration,’ but to his own intellectual integrity and to that of his 
students.” (p. 126) Reminiscent of Thomas More when he speaks 
of docility, Professor Lawler argues against that which involves “an 
abandonment before God of the vocation of man.” (p. 127) Also of 
importance with regard to the preparation of religious for teaching 
are the author’s remarks on the influence which Latin piety has had 
on people who are living and teaching in a country dominated by the 
Anglo-Saxon strain. He would have Catholics in the United States, 
as a group, recapture the forgotten spiritual treasures of Bede, Alcuin, 
More, Colet, and Newman. 

Another factor in unexcellence presented by Professor Lawler is 
what he regards as the nearly wholesale abandonment by Catholics 
of classical learning. Citing Erasmus and Newman, the author 
agrees that “the whole of attainable knowledge lies enclosed within 
the literary monuments of ancient Greece.” (p. 27) He does not 
mean that therein is to be found the totality of all there is to know. 
Rather, here we find the kind of knowledge which offers the surest 
instrument for developing intellectual culture, the essential prepara- 
tion for learning of any kind. 

Because these and other criticism seek out causes, the book is a 
plan for development as well as a catalogue of defects. It deals not 
only with higher education, but discusses principles which are applica- 
ble to curricula, teachers, and administrators in secondary and grade 
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schools. Hence, this is the kind of a book which ought to be read at 
convent dinner tables and in seminary refectories; slowly and 
thoughtfully read. 

And finally, lest some should shy away from Professor Lawler as a 
trouble-maker or a jaundiced critic of all that is holy, one should 
write across the title page of the book the following quotation from 
Pius XII: “If there were no public opinion within [the Church, it 
would. be] a defect for which pastors as well as the faithful would be 
responsible.” Speaking in a clear, sure voice from that group which, 
to date, has had precious little to say regarding the determination of 
Catholic educational policy—the lay teachers ( and this book has 
an excellent chapter on the layman’s role)—Professor Lawler has 
offered us solid opinion; opinion which is obviously possible because 
he is himself a product of the fuller Catholic educational tradition 
for which he pleads. 

Joun Wurrney Evans 
Cathedral High School 
Duluth, Minnesota 
ow 


PsycHoLocy or Epucation by Thomas C. Campanelle. Philadel- 
phia: Chilton Co., 1960. Pp. ix + 278. $5.50. 


In the field of Catholic education this book makes a definite con- 
tribution. The author, recognizing the interrelationship between 
psychology and theology, has aimed at a clarification of the appar- 
ently divergent views held by psychologists and theologians. The 
book is a safe instrument in the hands of the neophyte since the 
author openly repudiates all systems of educational psychology which 
teach naturalism, determinism, and relativity of truth or morals. 

The text deals with the usual broad areas of growth and develop- 
ment, learning, adjustment, and evaluation. While the author 
rightly professes that the central theme of psychology of education 
is learning, he does not give a sufficiently comprehensive treatment 
of the learning process to satisfy the reviewer, an instructor in psy- 
chology of education. The nature of learning and the conditions 
affecting learning are presented clearly but they could have been 
treated to a greater extent and a treatment of the types of learning 
which form the background for the field of methods is lacking. In- 
structors in child growth and development, adolescent psychology, 
and tests and measurements will find excellent resource materials in 
this text. 
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Questions to aid discussion and selected readings appear at the 
end of each chapter. The readings are well selected and the questions 
demand critical thinking on the part of the student. The glossary of 
one hundred measurement terms should prove helpful to the student. 
The author has provided an excellent teacher’s manual and key to 
all objective tests which correlate with each chapter in the textbook. 


Sister M. Breen, O.S.F. 
Holy Family College 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
ow 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 
Some FounpDATIONS, TECHNIQUES, AND PROCESSES OF PROGRAM 
ADMINISTRATION by E. G. Williamson. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1961. Pp. xiv +474. $7.50 


The author of this excellent contribution to the literature of stu- 
dent personnel services on the higher educational level is currently 


Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology at the University of 
Minnesota. Professor Williamson is well known for his stuides on 
student activities and leadership. 

There are three main divisions in this work. The first part, con- 
cerned with institutional services and administrative processes, covers 
the campus program, the art of administration, structure and or- 
ganization of services, and the administration of the program. In 
the second section, some special administrative processes, attention is 
given to the administration of discipline and judiciary functions, 
counseling services, and the consultative role of the staff to student 
organizations. The third and last part dealing with new services 
and policies concentrates on the making of rules and policies, aca- 
demic freedom, rights and responsibilities, relations between the stu- 
dents and administration, and the extracurriculum. Appropriate il- 
lustrations add clarity to the third part. An index facilitates the use- 
fulness of the volume. 

Calling for special comment is the chapter on student-adminis- 
trator relations. The author has gone a long way to point out the 
desirable and effective means of contact to be followed by both 
parties in their common effort to promote institutional understand- 
ing and cooperation on matters critical and campus-wide. A new 
and developing area in student personnel relations is the legal char- 
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acter of the student’s position—a subject which is introduced and 
emphasized in terms of current and future trends. The role of the 
individual faculty member is given new goals and challenges by the 
author. 

Some exploratory observations are in order. It seems strange that 
this study designed to examine the student as a whole and not in 
part gives so little space to the religious life of the college student. 
Nothing is said about the role of the chaplain. No recognition is 
made of student religious groups such as the Hillel Foundation, the 
YMCA and the YWCA, the Wesley House, and the Newman clubs. 
On page 31 only four lines are given to the religious program. 

Although the author does recognize both the large university and 
the small college and in instances differientates between the two 
types his work on the whole is largely restricted to the life of the 
large institution. Literature on student personnel relations is identi- 
fied and evaluated from time to time throughout the work but there 
is no bibliography. A brief, selected, and annotated list of readings 
would be most helpful. 

The volume is recommended for two groups in higher education. 
College and university administrators including presidents, deans of 
men and women, academic deans, and other related officers, and 
faculty and other staff members engaged in student personnel as- 
signments will find the book an invaluable reference. Graduate 
students, especially those majoring in higher education, student per- 
sonnel, guidance and counseling, and psychology, will look to the 
work as a helpful text and reading reference. 

GerorcE F, DoNovaN 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 
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Scuoot GumaNCE AND PERSONNEL SeErvicEs by Francis C. Rose- 
crance and Velma D. Hayden. Boston: Aliyn and Bacon, 1960. 
Pp. ix + 373. $6.00. 


This book differs greatly from the host of texts that have appeared 
recently in the area of guidance and pupil personnel work. Its ob- 
jectives are not unusual—to make clear to teachers the function of 
guidance services and to help pupil personnel workers see more 
clearly their roles in relation to services performed by other staff 
members; but the orientation of the authors is in conflict with that 
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of the vast majority of contemporary contributors to guidance litera- 
ture. Rosecrance and Hayden, for example, see guidance as a gen- 
eric rubric encompassing all phases of pupil personnel work. Most 
writers in the field view pupil personnel services as a generic term 
that encompasses guidance services. This basic difference and its 
ramifications make for a most unusual book. 

School Guidance and Personnel Services is comprised of twelve 
chapters divided into four parts and a catchall appendix. Part I deals 
with the origin and meaning of the guidance movement. Part II is a 
consideration of the role of pupil personnel services in the public 
schools. Part III deals with the roles and functions of specialists in 
pupil personnel programs. In particular, chapters are devoted to the 
work of the school psychologist, the school social worker, and the 
school nurse. Part IV treats such factors affecting the success of a 
guidance program as organization, staffing, and evaluation. The 
first fifty pages of the appendix is a comparison of data on guidance 
services gathered by the senior author in 1935 and similar data 
gathered in 1955. The remainder of the appendix contains a list of 
tests, an illustrative case study, a cumulative health record, and a 
bibliography. 

In the Preface, the authors indicate that they have cited as author- 
ities those who were among the first to express certain guidance con- 
cepts rather than the latest spokesmen for these concepts. It must be 
noted, however, that a large number of these “early” authorities 
appear to have spoken just prior to the time when the senior author 
did a dissertation at Northwestern. This reviewer was left with the 
impression that the unusual organization and approach in this book 
was more the result of rationalization than of a thoroughly consid- 
ered rationale. 

The major value of this book undoubtedly resides in the reference 
value of the chapters on the roles of the school psychologist, the 
school social worker, and the school nurse. Each of these chapters 
is written by a specialist in the pertinent field and provides many 
points from which the student of guidance can profit. Viewed in toto, 
however, School Guidance and Personnel Services cannot be con- 
sidered seriously as a text for a first course in the principles and 
practices of guidance and pupil personnel work. 


AntTuony C. Riccio 


Department of Education 
University of Notre Dame 
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DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR: PRINCIPLES AND Practices. NEA Juvenile 
Delinquency Project. Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 1959. Pp. 350. $2.00 


This paper-back is the second published by the National Educa- 
tion Association concerning delinquent behavior. The first was Cul- 
ture and the Individual. The principles and practices set forth in this 
second volume represent the concerted efforts of a national project to 
cope with the ever-growing problem of juvenile delinquency in our 
communities. The purpose could not be better stated than by quoting 
the first paragraph of the forward written by the Director, William C. 
Kvaraceus. “. . . The second document published by the National 
Education Association’s Juvenile Delinquency Project, has been pre- 
pared as a guide for those who administer and work in or with 
schools and who are concerned with. ways and means by which their 
schools can help in the prevention and control of norm-violating 
behavior.” 

The book is made up of a foreword and nine chapters. The intro- 
ductory chapter is followed by eight others which are divided into 
Parts I and II. The organization of the book is very clear-cut and 
logical. Part I consists of chapters 2 through 6. These are concerned 
with the problem within the school itself, identifying the norm-vio- 
lator and providing help by means of the school program. Part II 
includes chapters 7 through 9 and suggests ways in which the school 
may cooperate in helping these children extramurally: working with 
the family, the law and other agencies. There is a very fine anno- 
tated bibliography including not only books and pamphlets but also 
films which would be helpful for a school or agency developing a pro- 
gram to counteract juvenile delinquency. 

The nine chapters are also very well organized and each follows 
the same format. There is first a brief statement of the basic prin- 
ciple to be dealt with in the chapter. This statement is then devel- 
oped in relation to the school organization, personnel and practical 
problems. The democratic tradition and method are always empha- 
sized. This section is followed by “Guidelines,” a section of fifteen 
to twenty brief statements indicating the ideal principle and practice 
to achieve the basic principles stated at the beginning of the chapter. 
The third section of each chapter is more or less anecdotal describing 
the experiences—always successful—of various cities and towns in 
different parts of the country. These examples are well diversified 
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geographically and include areas with different types of problems 
and facilities. At the end of each chapter is a list of references which 
have been used in the chapter. 

The content of the book would be most helpful to an administrator 
trying to develop a program to combat delinquency. On the other 
hand, an enterprising teacher can find much which she can do in 
her own classroom to help her group. 

The very use of the team norm-violator rather than delinquent sets 
the tone of a positive attitude which characterizes this book and indi- 
cates the acceptance of the child and a helpful outlook for him. A 
recurring theme throughout is that the individual norm-violator has 
needs which must be provided for, and that norm-violating groups 
likewise have needs which must be met. The reader will find herein 
much that is useful in helping the norm-violator develop norm- 
conforming behavior through growth and self understanding—a 
method of faith, not force. 

HELEN E. Perxorro 


Department of Psychology and Psychiatry 


Catholic University of America 
ow 


A Peart To Inp1a: the Life of Roberto de Nobili by Vincent Cronin. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1959. Pp. 297. Illus. 
$4.50. 


Vincent Cronin is the son of the famous English novelist A. J. 
Cronin, author of many best sellers some of which have also made 
Hollywood. He worked largely from unpublished manuscripts to 
write this the first complete biography of the famous Jesuit mis- 
sionary to India. The book accomplishes both the useful and the 
pleasant in that it reads as well as one of the A. J. Cronin novels, 
but is provided in the rear with a full set of footnotes and a bibli- 
ography. However there are no references in the body of the work 
to the footnotes which will satisfy the historian as to the veracity 
of his sources. 

Roberto de Nobili, born the son of a Roman nobleman in 1577, 
later entered the Society of Jesus and asked permission to go to 
India as a missionary. This was at a time when only the Portuguese 
could enter India as missionaries or for commerce; it was necessary 
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to go under the auspices of the Portuguese king. Previous mission- 
aries to India had met with little or no success, but de Nobili 
proved to everyone’s satisfaction that coming from a Roman noble 
family he qualified in India with the highest social caste, the rajas 
or kings. Long misunderstood by the Hindus as a Turkish spy, and 
by the European churchmen as a man who had compromised Catho- 
lic principles, de Nobili worked at the conversion of the Indian peo- 
ples, learning Sanskrit in order the better to read their holy books 
and to carry on philosophical disputations with learned Brahmins. 
He found that he had most success in going about India in the guise 
of a guru (teacher) which he was as a member of the Society of 
Jesus; and as an adherent of the Sannyasi sect, a philosophical 
group, trained in theology, often very poor, and disdainful of worldly 
pleasures and goods. 

Roberto de Nobili had long been commemorated as the first 
European to master the Sanskrit language and its voluminous philo- 
sophical literature. Many who so praised him misunderstood his 
motives and said that he had thrown aside all Christian belief to 
become more like the Hindus. Actually this was not true; his pur- 


pose was to master their science in order to reconcile them the 
better to Western and Christians modes of thought. He has been 
vindicated in the present volume. 


Rosert T. MEYER 


Division of Celtic and Comparative Philology 
The Catholic University of America 


READING AND THE PsycHoLocy oF PErcEPTION by Hunter Diack. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1960. Pp. xxiii ++ 155. 
$6.00 
Anyone interested in the teaching and psychology of reading will 

find this new book by Hunter Diack highly stimulating. Written in 

an interesting style, the book is divided into four parts, having from 
two to six chapters in each part. 

Part I of the book, entitled “The Rise and Fall of Gestalt Theory,” 
is an out and out repudiation of Gestalt psychology in that it provides 
a sound psychological basis for learning to read through the con- 
cept of words as “meaningful wholes.” Contrary to this Gestalt 
theory of perception, the author maintains that children in learning 
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to read recognize words from certain letters, especially the first and 
last, and not from their whole shapes. Diack proceeds then to assert 
that “individual letters have meanings.” 

Later in the book he also disavows the prolonged reading readi- 
ness periods in which he claims the actual teaching of reading has 
been so much delayed, that many a child instead of getting ready to 
read, gets bored with waiting to be taught. He goes on to advocate 
early acquaintance with letters and describes experiments which 
serve to demonstrate that quite a few young children could be taught 
to discriminate and remember particular details of shapes and 
words because of the letters in them. This, Diack maintains, proves 
that “letters have meanings” and to attempt to teach “whole” shapes 
is futile. However, the experimentation cited by Diack is quite lim- 
ited. More experimentation on larger groups of children would 
certainly be needed to substantiate the claim that teaching letter 
sounds in phonetically simple words can enable even five year old 
children to begin real reading without the necessity of pre-reading 
activities. The book makes an all out claim for the superiority of the 
“modified phonic method” of teaching reading over the “look and 
say” method. 

The author speaks with some experience in the teaching of reading 
since he, together with J. C. Daniels, is responsible for a compara- 
tively new series of readers (Royal Road Readers, now in use in 
England) in which the theories of teaching reading as set forth in 
this book are utilized. 

Just as there is more than one way to skin a cat, so there is more 
than one way to teach reading. The trouble seems to be that per- 
iodically all ways save one are forgotten in an attempt to establish 
that one as THE one and only way. Fortunately, however, good 
teachers always apply the worthwhile elements of several methods 
and adapt procedures to the peculiar needs and abilities of the 
pupils being taught here and now. 

A useful brief history of early methods of teaching reading is con- 
tained in the book. Three appendices contain vocabularies of read- 
ing books, a discussion on perception and spelling, and a list of 
children’s errors in reading. 


Stster M, Bernarpa, C.PP.S. 


Commission on American Citizenship 
The Catholic University of America 
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CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONAL COOKBOOK 


The Catholic Food Manual, a cookbook 
of over 440 pages, with over 1,000 recipes 
for rectory, convent and institutional use, 
‘has just been published. Drawing on his 
experience as Food Service Director for 
Notre Dame Catholic High School in 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Stonehill College 
in North Easton, Mass., Bro. Herman E. 
Zaccarelli has gathered together the basic 
knowledge needed for institutional kitchen 
menu planning and food preparation. The 
book contains a plasticized cover which 
is easily wiped with a damp cloth, and a 
complete index, together with clear, sharp 

hotographs. Published by: Joseph F. 
Pasa, Inc., 53 Park Pl., New York 7. 


STAK ‘N’ GANG CHAIRS 


The latest invention in auditorium seat- 
ing is represented by the newest stacking 
and ganging chairs, These Stak ‘N’ Gang 
chairs meet every requirement for flexi- 
bility in group seating for schools, churches, 
clubs, meeting rooms, etc. They can be 
connected in rows of any length, and 
arranged quickly and easily. Chairs are 
20 inches wide and the seat height is 
eighteen inches. For quick, out-of-the-way 
storage, the chairs nest in an easy-fitting 
stack. Write for illustrated booklet to: 
Stylex Seating Co., Cooper St. @Penna. 
Ave., Delanco, N. J. 


PORTABLE INDOOR CHORAL SHELL 


Choruses, ensembles and soloists can 
perform their best under the most varied 
indoor conditions with the excellent 
acoustics provided by the new Wenger 
Portable Indoor Choral Shell. Shell con- 
sists of 6-foot tapered sections, locked to- 
gether to form a free-standing complete 
unit. It is fully collapsible. The height 
is adjustable for use with or without 
chorus risers. For additional information, 
write to: Wenger Music Equipment Com- 
pany, Owatoona, Minn. 


THE COLEOPTERISTS’ BULLETIN 


Established in 1947 by Dr. Ross H. 
Arnett, Jr., this quarterly publication is 
devoted to the study of beetles, It is filled 
with articles of lasting interest to every 
person dealing with beetles as naturalists, 
amateurs, professionals, economic ento- 
mologists, taxonomists, or teachers. Write 
for subscription, or sample copy to: The 
Coleopterists’ Bulletin, The Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington 17, D. C. 
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SCHOOL COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


A new concept in school communica- 
tions equipment was recently introduced 
at the American Association of School 
Administrators’ Convention in San Fran- 
cisco, by the DuKane Corporation. 
DuKane, a pioneer in school communi- 
cations has manufactured standard deluxe 
communications systems for over 20 years. 
The new compact line consists of four 
models in two styles of metalware (table 
top and console). Each system provides 
executive two-way communication; audio 
educational facilities for all classes utiliz- 
ing an AM-FM radio tuner or a 4-speed 
record player, and all-call service in emer- 
gency. For further information, write to: 
DuKane Corporation, St. Charles, Ill. 


NEW PHONIC READERS 


The new Phonic reader system is now 
being introduced by Wenkart, Children 
just starting to study sounds are whizzing 
through a new series of little supplemen- 
tary readers, some while they are still 
learning their letters. These gay, infec- 
tious books, unique on the market, work 
well with every system of phonics. For 
further information, write to: Wenkart, 
4 Shady Hill Square, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


HUMAN EVOLUTION — 1956 (Reprint) 


Because of popular demand, the article 
on Human Evolution — 1956, with Ap- 
pendix, The Present Catholic Attitude 
Towards Evolution, has now been re- 
printed. This authoritative article, by 
Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Physical Anthropology at Ford- 
ham University, is written in a non-tech- 
nical style, and should be of particular 
interest to all Catholic students and edu- 
cators. The article is now in its fourth 
reprinting. Order from: Anthropological 
Quarterly, The Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington 17, D. C. 


ROBES FOR CONFIRMATION 


Moore Confirmation Robes saves money 
for each family by removing need for new 
clothing. Since all appear appropriately 
alike, no youngster “out-fashions” an- 
other. White, flowing robes, with scarlet 
collars and beanies are available for girls. 
Scarlet robes and ties are available for 
boys. Moore rental service is quick, effi- 
cient and available on short notice. Write 
for details and catalog CC17 to: E. R. 
re Company, 932 Dakin St., Chicago 


G d Will Is the disposition of the customer to return 
OO LU to the place where he has been well served 
KROPP SPECIALTIES INC. 
5510-12-08 W. Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois Phone SPring 7-0202-03 
Educational Materials, School Equipment — Kindergarten and Primary Supplies 


SPECIAL RULED SCHOOL PAPERS 
Latest type Primer Portable and Upright Typewriters, 
also Elite & Pica type. Write for special Schoo! Price 
Printed Forms — Duplicating Supplies — Liquid Duplicators 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


JUVENILE COURTSHIPS v. rev. Francis s. connelt, 


A reprint from 
THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 
Now in its 7th reprinting .. . 


Single copy, 25¢ _In lots of 25, 20¢ ea. _—in lots of 100, 16¢ ea. — (Prices Postpaid) 


Address: THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


For Books by 


is the Baltimore Maria Montessori 
Write for List T. St. Leo Shop 


Catechism Outmoded? Enclose a stamped Box 577 


A Special ANeprint 


by self-addressed envelope. Newport, R. |. 


V. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 


This articl iginall blished 
in the January 1960 issue of The 
SCHOLARLY BOOKS 


American Ecclesiastical Review. 
Lists Free 


New and Used 
C. F. PETELLE 
4244 W. Armitage Ave. Chicago 39, Ill. 


Prices Postpaid 
Your Book 
AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL Publiched! 


REVIEW If we think your manuscript has unusual possibilities, 
we will offer = a straight royalty or reasonable 


The Catholic University of America subsidy basis. Send manuscript for free editorial re- 
port or write for Brochure CO. 


Washington 17, D. C. 
PAGEANT PRESS, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


12 pages — x 812 


Sample copy 
In lots of 25 
In lots of 100 


In answering advertisements please mention THE REviEW 1b 


‘ 


Now available in reprint form — 


The New Rubrics 
For The Divine Office 


by 
V. Rev. John P. McCormick, S.S. 


Reprinted from the Dec. 1960 and Jan. 1961 issues of 
The American Ecclesiastical Review 


This handy 16-page booklet, measuring 5/2 x 82 inches, 
contains a special cover, and is attractively bound. 
Sample copy 
In lots of 25 
In lots of 100 


Prices Postpaid 


Che American Ecclesiastical Review 


The Catholic University of America Washington 17, D. C. 


Reprinted by popular request— 


Something for the Parents 
on Pupils’ Home Study 


by REVEREND EDWARD P. DUNNE, O.P. 


This article was originally published in the November 
1958 issue of The Catholic Educational Review 


16 pages—5 x 81 


Sample copy 
In lots of 25 
In lots of 100 


PRICES POSTPAID 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
The Catholic University of America Washington 17, D. C. 


In answering advertisements please mention THE REVIEW 


12¢ ea. \ 
2b 


Widely used Catholic 
| School Programs from Ginn 


Faith and Freedom Basal Readers Suggestions, and Piano Accom- 
—Grades 1-8 paniments are available. 
now offer a First-Grade Program, 
Revised, with 6 new texts, Work- 
books, Teachers’ Manuals, Cards, 
2 Charts, and Tests. 


Finding Truth in Arithmetic 
—Grades 1-2 

A Primary program teaching real 
arithmetic through familiar ex- 

We Sing and Praise — Music series periences and colorful illustra- 
for Kindergarten through Grade tions, and leading directly into 
8. We Sing of Our World (for Arithmetic We Need, Enlarged 
Grade 8) will be published in for Grades 3-8 and the Ginn 
1961. Record Albums, Teaching Arithmetic Enrichment Program. 


HOME OFFICE: Boston GINN AND 


SALES OFFICES: New York 11 Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 


Dalias 1 Palo Alto Toronto 16 C @) M Pp A N Y 


in its Fifth Keprinting 
HUMAN EVOLUTION-1956 


WITH APPENDIX 


THE PRESENT CATHOLIC ATTITUDE TOWARDS EVOLUTION 
by J. FRANKLIN Ew1na, S.J., Pu.D. 


A reprint from the October 1956 issue of 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


Father Ewing is Professor of Physical Anthropology at Fordham, This 
interesting and educational article is very well written in a non-technical 
style, and should be of particular interest to all Catholic students and 


Educators. 
52 pages, 5 figures 


In lots of 5 , s In lots of 25 
Prices Postpaid 


Yearly subscription to the Quarterly — $4.00 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 
620 Michigan Ave., N.E. Washington 17, D. C. 


In answering advertisements please mention THE Review 
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The Coleopterists 
Bulletin 


Established in 1947 


DR. ROSS H. ARNETT, JR. 
Editor 


A Quarterly Publication Devoted to the Study of Beetles 
(Published by The Catholic University of America Press) 


This 32-page quarterly publication is filled with articles of lasting 
interest for every person dealing with beetles as naturalists, amateurs, pro- 
fessionals, economic entomologists, taxonomists, or teachers. 


Subscription price: $5.00 a year (Back numbers available) 
Subscribe TODAY, or write for sample copy to: 


THE COLEOPTERISTS’ BULLETIN 


The Catholic University of America Press 
Washington 17, D. C. 


MODERN COMMUNITY STUDIES 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN AREA 


A Special Issue - January 1960 
Anthropological Quarterly 


The complete contents: 
Social Class in a French Village Julian Pitt-Rivers 
Patterns of Patronage in Spain Michael Kenny 


Patterns of Kinship, Comparaggio and Community 
in a South Italian Village Leonard W. Moss and Stephen C. Cappannari 


Marital Property Considerations Among 
Peasants: An Italian Example Donald S. Pitkin 


Aspects of Turkish Kinship and Social Structure Robert F. Spencer 

A Death and a Youth Club: Feuding in a Turkish Village... A. P. Stirling 

The Transition from Serf to Peasant in Eastern Europe...Lawrence Krader 
92 PAGES AND COVER 


Price: $2.00 per copy (discount on 5 or more copies) 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 
620 Michigan Ave., N. E. Washington 17, D. C. 


In answering advertisements please mention THE REVIEW 
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Americas "Finest Paper Gound School Sooke 


REPUBLIC BOOKS 


INEXPENSIVE 


UP-TO-DATE 


WORK BOOK SERIES 


Latin First Yeor 

lab. Exp. in Chemistry 

lab. Exp. in Physics .. 

Workbook for National 
Chemical Mathematics 1.00 


Earth Science 1.10 


CONCISE TEXT SERIES 


Repasemos (2 Year Span 
ish) —(3-Year Spanish) 
each $.60 
Spanish Verb Chart ; 30 
B. U. English Three Yrs... 1,00 
8. U. English Four Yrs... 1.00 
Basic Exer. Bookkeeping 
Ist 75 
Handbook of Social 
Studies 3.50 
B. U. Citizenship Educ. 75 
Repassant (3-Year French 
—(2-Yeor French) each. .60 


American History .. $1.00 

World History ...... 
Y. State: History and 
Constitution .... 

America and the World 

Basic Units in Chemistry 

Basic Units in Biology 

Basic Units in Physics 

Basic Units in Earth Sc. 

Digest of High Schoo! 
Mathematics . . 

Basic Units in Business 
Arithmetic ......... 1.00 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE GUIDE 
STUDY GUIDE FOR SCHOLARSHIPS ‘ 
REVIEWING MATH FOR COLLEGE BOARDS _ 
REVIEWING ENGLISH FOR COLLEGE BOARDS 
OFFICIATING BASKETBALL 


REVIEW DIGEST SERIES . each 35c 


Chemistry Advanced Algebra* 


Physics 

Biology 

Elementary Algebro* 

Intermediate Algebra‘ 

Plane Geometry” 

Trigonometry 

Solid Geometry 

Tenth Year Mathematics* 
* Free Key. 


. TEACHERS KEYS 


American History & 

World Backgrounds 
American History 
English 3 Years* 
English 4 Yeors* 
Mathematics (Prelim. * 
English (Prelim.) 
*Social Studies (Prelim.) * 


. each 


MR. A. L. CORBRADO 
Catholic School Dept. 


* * REPUBLIC BOOK COMPANY « « 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE YOUR ORDER TO MR. A. L. CORRADO - Hickory 6-8867 - 8868 


104-16 ROOSEVELT AVENUE . . FLUSHING 68, NEW YORK 
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UNIFORMS OF DISTINCTION 


Pride is justified in uniforms by BERKLEY FASH- 
IONS, INC., winner of Hess Brother’s Fourth 
Annual Awards for Versatility in Design. 


Exclusive BERKLEY Fabric with Miracle Fabric 
Content is completely washable. Synthetics and 
wool mixtures in solids, checks, and plaids also 
available. 


Our BERKLEY Staff with over 50 years 
experience designing and manvfac- 
turing clothing for America’s youth is 
well qualified to serve your needs. 


Illustrated catalogue and samples upon request. 


BERKLEY FASHIONS, INC. 


910 WEST LAKE STREET e CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Dad has a bamboo hat! 
New PHONIC Readers 


Children ow starting to study sounds are whizzing through a new 
le 


series of little supplemen readers, some while they’re still learning 
their letters. And their teachers and relations are delighted. 

These py infectious books, unique on the market, work well with every 
system o phonics, both for begi s and in r dial work. As soon as 

e children know the sounds of the consonants, short a, and ‘‘oo’’, they 
read straight through At a Zoo, in which a kangaroo has a hoola hoop, 
and a baboon grabs Dan’s banana. 

The next book, The Man in the Moon, requires i as in fix and a 

single sight word, “‘the’’. A stick 

is tn Bill’s room. It is his bat. 
The bat and Bill will zoom at the 
moon. Oops—it zooms in loops! 

Fun at Camp adds the sound 
of u as in fun. 


Single copies, 85 cents each. 


In lots of 25 or more, 
75 cents. 


4 WENKART, 4 Shady Hili Square, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
Please send the following: 


IN THE MOON 
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